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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


BY GIVEN, That on 
70TICE IS HERE 
sth APRIL next, the Senate will proceed 
\ EDN ere in the fo ~ jlowing departments :— 
| w ? sent E. 
‘raminers. 
as. : spe T. B. a S. Esq. M.A. 
‘ti Rev. Prof. Heaviside, M.A. 
. G. B. Jerrard, Bes B.A. 
i. Rev. H. Alford, M.A. 
it} SOL.) p. B. caiaar Esq. M.A. 


502, M.A. F.R.S. 
204. C.J. Delille, E Bag. 
German 201, Rev. Dr. Biallob! vg 
Hebrew Text of the 
venent, the Greek =I wor, (Rev: W Drake, M. 
‘estament 4 


in 
by on ‘New T » and Rev. T. Stone, 
i History «-+ +«+ oe 


MEDICINE. 


vpein the Practice of Medicine wad Alexander Tweedie, Esa. 
Cesar H. Hawkins. E 


Doe in Surgery .- Pi. 
nd Physiology ind Prof. Sharpey, M.D. F.R.S. 
) I Art nd Compare”) on, {Wh B. Carpenter, Esq M.D. 


Anatomy 
Catia rae ae nies Rigby, Esq. M.D. 
ly ya ; 4 } 1004 { J anthen + oe Esq. 
PRATMACY «++ 00% 

‘The present Examiners are eligible, and intend to offer them- 


NE eee announce their names to the Registrar on or 


the 7th of March. 

Somerset By order of the Senate, 

egrets york. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF F ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 


4 LL Works of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, - 
RCHITECTURE, intended for the ensuing - 
HON at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sen’ 8 sent inon MONDAY, 
pnt block in the Broning of FUESDAY, the Sih 
N whic! 
’ ~* any Works rks be received which have already been publicly 
oT 


shes Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 


cs _ SOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
ble care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition ; 

beef Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 

ewe of injury or loss, nor can it apd 


package * hich may 
‘ies of Works to be disposed 








oo pay the carriage of 





bps may = o commnuniented to 





N the GERMAN and FRENCH PRO- 
raps Ant POT ASLISHMEET fora LIMITED NUMBER 

of YOUNG DIES, conducted by Mrs. TUPMAN, Vernon 
House, Bricton hill, will be found all the advantages of a superior 
En lish, op A with on qnlesged Continental, Education. The 
first Professors : the domestic arrangements replete 
with comfort, and t} the highest references, 


This day is published, price 38 5 : on = be post on receipt of 16 


IGHLEY’S GENERAL "MEDICAL CATA- 
LOGUE of MODERE BOOKS published during the last 
weer years, W r dates and prices. To which is added 
A ASSIFIED INDEX of SUBJECTS, 


Sencientt 





_) OSEPH LEONARD, AvcrtiontsEr, Boston, U.S. 
Consignments of New or Old Books for Auction Sales respect- 
fully solicited, and for which prompt returns will be made. 
JOSEPH LEONARD. 





Sales dp Auction. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF 
THE LATE CHARLES HATCHETT, ESQ. F.R.B. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON (Successors to Mr. 
F.etcuer), Auctioneers of Literary Property, will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Great ong 191, — ¥. on FRIDAY, 
arch 10th, and three following ¢ age iS ney cepted), at i 
o'clock most punctually, the VALUABLE LIB ARY. consisting 
of Works in all classes of Literature, a Classics, H 
Biography, Voyages and Travels, Natural History, Books. "ot 
Prints, &c., many in handsome bindings ; ; a few Illuminated and 
other MSS. ; two mahogany glazed Book-cases, Library Tables, &c. 
—May be viewed two days Lm hy the Sale. Catalogues will be sent 
on application. 





Fine Bronzes, Ornamental China, Carved and Inlaid Cabinets, 
Curiosities, Household Furniture, and Miscellaneous E/- 
Sects, of a Gentleman deceased. 


R. J. C.STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
t his ag A | oe 38, Hing-strest Covent-garden, on 
FRID. DAY March 12 o'clock, MIS CELLANEOUS 
ASSEMBLAGE of. *ORNAM ENTAL and USEFUL PR 
PERTY ; comprising fine Bronzes, in Figures and Grouges ad 
tiful Oriental and Dresden China, in Vases, Dessert Services, &. ; 
Tulip Wood and Margueteril Commode, mounted in chase: 
Urmolu ; carved Oak, Tulip Wood, Inlaid, and Japanned Cabinets ; 
Florentine Mosaics: carved Ivory Fans, Chinese Bronzes, Man- 
darin’s Dress, and Indian Curiosities ; Coins and Medals ; Books, 
Prints, and Pictures ; Minerals and other objects of Natural His- 
ry; Square Piano’ by Broadwood ; telle Board, and a few 
lots of useful Houschold Furniture ; Ma ED WAI ardrobes, ( Cera 
and Loo Tables, and Effects, of the late Mr. EDWARD DAR 
deceased.— Ma, hn viewed the day prior and morning of a 
Catalogues ha 


VERY SELECT LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auc- 
Fine Arts, will SELL by A 


tioneersof Literary eroperty and Works illustrative of the 





a Names of those Authors who = treated upon them 
Corrected up to January, 18 
8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, Tondon, 


ust published, No. X. for MARCH, G 
F. MERRY WEATHER'S CATALOGUE of 
CHEAP BOOKS; some Ill d Works, a 
Collection of Asane, Bion ‘Songt, * with a Selection of 
= Literat ON SALE at 14, King-street, Holborn, 
ondo: 


OW’S STANDARD CIRCULATING 

4 LIBRARY ond READING ROOM, Lamb’s Conduit- 

street, establish: , is aw adap’ for Family Sub- 

or [een Works Saaciies class collection of Standard and 
ern Works, 











ata time, ai 
a o half of f them new. 
Rk. AGWrox cuMING (late of the Firm of ¥ olthorpe 
Co,, Royal Library, Brighton), Proprietor. 
TPHE F EBRUARY ADDITIONS to LOW’S 
STANDS a CIRCULATING LIBRARY include the 


following Work: 
1, Andersen’s * iiambles in the | 


4 ry per annum, entitling to : ——. 
3 . “9 dit 
22 








9. Golovine’s * Russian Sketch- 
2 ag oe * Peasant and {his | 10, Madden's , ‘Revelations of 
3. The Hen- Pecked Husband. {|11, me Parson, 
4 Treachery. Pen, and Pencil.” 

. W Farburtou's * Rollo and his |12 mgcells Tropical Austra- 
6. Taylor 's ‘ Thankfulness.’ 13. Mi 


7. |14. Cob 
8 Grant's ‘Ninfa,’ 


Hartz Mountains.’ 


e's Switzerland.’ 
7. Ange! ld" foumg Man's 
Tome.’ 
R. HOWTON CUMING, Proprietor. 
42, ag = b's »Gondutbctenst, 





T.O PRINTERS and STATIONERS.—TO BE 

DISPOSED OF, either the whole or part of a large PRINT: 
ING and po NERY BUSINESS, yualding a clear annual 
protit of 1,0 Goodwill, Stock, &e, to ey a valua- 


fe vs f the purchase 
money. Apply ~ letter, with name and address, to T. C. 8., 29, 
Lower Eaton-street, Pimlico, 









TION, at their House, 3, Welling- 
























Athenaun, 
it is difficult 
ld have been 


Distribution 
pil boentitied to SELECT For HiMseLF a Workof Art, as heretofore. 
ery Subscriber will receive for each guines an ‘impression of 
Hi PRISONER OF nga nares oe F. Bacon, after 
. WeeNeERT, now printing, a qua er of Milton's 
| beautiful. PLALLEGRO® and *IL PED EELosos iilustraten n- 
rune ya ravings by Thirty leading Artists. Specimens of the ‘enomtings 
et issued; it may be seen at the U 
° GEORGE GODWIN, 


LEWIS POCOCK, 
nd true and Trafalzar-square, March, 1848. 


’ y = 
. . . ton-street, Strand, on SAT fur JAY, March 4, an two fellowin T°, PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, and 
= ies BEUXION OF LONDON ; incorporated by | dars.at 1 precely, the very BELECY LIURANY of a GENTLE: | L syarioNERS—T0 BE DISPOSED OF, in conscyuen 
the Sist inst.— Each Prizeholder at the Annual N ; comprising, among other valuable W orks :—Rapin, History | of the ill health of the Proprietor, who is about o retire, the e: 


M 

of Eng! gland, 5 vols. best edition—Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispaia 
Vetus ac Nova, large paper, 4 vols.—Hesychii Lexicon, large paper, 
2 vols.—Hickesii Linguarum Thesaurus, 3 vols.—National Gallery, 
Engravings after the best Pictures of the Old Masters— Nash, Man- 
sions of England in the Olden Times—Picart, Ceremonies, large 
paper—Holbein, Portraits of Illustrious Personages—Strutt, View 
of the Dress and Habits of the People of England, and other of his 
Works—Dryden, W orks, with Notes and Life by Sir Walter Scott, 
18 vols, best edition—Dibcin, Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols.— 
Works of Swift, 19 vols.—sir W. Scott, Wav: mig Novels, Tales, and 
Romances, 12 ‘vols, in 25, the Abbotsford Edition— —Lodge’ (E.) 


8 4 
tensive and valuable BUSINESS of Mr. EDWARD NETTLE- 
TON, of PLYMOUTH, established nearly 60 years, which will be 
parted with on the most liberal terms. 'The situation and premises 
are first-rate. To prevent trouble, none but principals will be 
treated with, and from 1,500l, to 2, will be required. 

Further information’can be’ obtained of Mr. Nettleton, 30, 
Whimple-street, Plymouth. 


.. NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARY ANN 
WELLINGTON,’ 





’} Hon. Secs. 




















ae , Portraits, | comple ste, in parts— Walton and Co otton, Complete x UNG vol. post 8vo. Plates, 
see PAEINON, SIDNEY, — The. pial OF | Macnab tall eroster tembet | pue YON LA'S” owe. 
ne 2 e Sminent Persons— yand Light, Sce ies, st paper—An " 
a eae Bante scai eaten sees aces | Aen, cote nes, ein ceeded fe naam Manse Rector» eg ACARD ROBE, 
; - . 
me Ty eh izing cing | HR gn uname Act | Autor ot "he lary fag Cary am 
ub 7, n | any 0 e editio’ n Classics, 
uced, we can Z, care of Mr. Williamson, draper, 108, Fleet-street. valeule Works i in the different departments of Standard Litera- Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
idea: toour G ¢ ture, &c. 
ae ap Die ran ie Ge Beomnpooem, Lauwy, To be viewed, and Catalogues had. BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
ment for the akstende, andlestioks, — _ Fine Engravings, Rembrandt's Etchings, Books connected OF THE WORLD. 
’ . st manafactured b by J. TENNANT date Maw2) 1, Strand with Art, including a set of the Works of Bartsch, the | New Edition, revised and corrected throughout ; with ae 
Students in Geol ycan be property of the late John Riley, Esq. merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Nam 
shed by the ith Elementary Wiiecicns to Y acilitate the wtudy of 


resting branches of science, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 50 guineas 
her with a great variety of Minerals, Shells, and Fos- 
evlogical Models, Maps, Books, Hammers, &c.—Mr. Tennant 

fives Private Instruction in Mineral 
MANUFAC- 


n JOTICE to ARTISTS 7 
TURERS of the USEFUL and ORNAMENTAL ARTS, 
oe PATENTEES of NEW INVENTIONS or WORKING 


AOYAL ees grt INSTITUTION INCORPORATED 
BY ROYAL CHARTER IN 1838. 

The DIRECTO. Rs’ = to acquaint the above parties that the 

tution (now closed) w: opened for the reception of Works 

{merit duri the resent month of March. By means of extensive 

oy ighted A 'IONS to the PREMISES, WORKS of ART 

Pind exhibited with greatly-increased ad 





ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auc- 
tioneers f Literary aroperty and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will “ S TRY 
oon Strand, ay AY, March 10th, and following day, ot 
1 o'clock prec isely iy. order of the a? the VA y 
COLLEC TION oft PRINTS, DRAWINGS, BOOKS, &e. of the 
late JOHN KILEY, Esq. of Pap lewick, Notes pomprisin 
some choice ns 4 Wille, eo Bervic, Masson, an 
others ; Drawings by the Old Mas’ Etchings by Rembrandt ; 
fine Rusreviees fatter Ww fikie, Lawrence, Turner, Stanfield, &c. by 
Doo, Raimbach, oe and others; Foreign Prints by RK. 
hen, Longhi 
e Works of Lord Byron, many, curious and rare; 
Proof of nn Madonna 
with plate glass, 


and a fine 
i 8. Sisto,’ by Miller, in maple frame, 








‘as far as may be practicable) —— a aevenete 
c shall = appropriated to each Depositor who 
ons of the process of his nether Barn coy with his 


Paris wile furnished with full particulars o 





JUST ARRIVED FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 
HE CAMELLIA TEAPOT, in Britannia 


Mera, with a Pantan Knob, made by James Dizea & 
Sons, f for Bowmen ‘3 Art-Manufactures, price 16s, Sold by all 





on li at 

Be aainatio <= me 309, Regent-street ; if npomn tek ey from 

The APR LTUTION will be RE-OPENED to the Public early 
R. I. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


| EW sent tlonuaren Lead tee rere & Ce.’ 's 
IL, 





in the above improved case, the full 

in one sone, o> and a half inches 

three-q an inch, as on the 

ote ae within ite “feel au ~ he “s eave inches. 
Sizes in proportion.—Sold ira supply Fleet-street, 
m,"and may be procured at at moet of the usual pencil -CAse 


NLAID JASPAR HANDLES for TABLE 
KNIVES, made by Minton & Co.’s patent process, for Sum- 
merly’s Art Manufactures, fitted to —- my all first London 
cutlers :—both desi 
'o be seen at Candall's, 12, Ol Bonds “4 who will send a 
Picture Catalogue of the Art-Manufactures on receipt of two 
postage stamps. 


EW AND CHOICE BOOKS.— 


oe Legh and newest works in every department of literature 
sehzor any number and without delay from MUDIE'S 
= CT TERA Y, 23, ox Lac ego g Bloomsbury- — 
ond 





le Subscription, 78. pe ; 2ls. per annum; Family 
untry Subscription, Pwo Three, Five, or Ten Guineas eas per 
annum. 
A good Selection of Books for Presents always on sale. 





TION, at their House, W: — 


Forster, &c. ; a Collection of Prints illustrative 





yg volume, strongly half-bound in moroceo, with gilt leaven, 
price = 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical any ; and whether ~ the groomed 
of accuracy, beauty o he 
vite a comperionn with any other or oh of its class, 

“Large enough to be distinct, without aire k so large as to be 
unwieldly ; it yo an that any one can require for general use,and 
all that could be introduced without m =i it too bulky 0 or too 
expensive, and so counterbalance me principal intention.” 

Church of England Quarterly R 
Adam & Charles Black, Bainbursh ; and sold by all Biokscliors, 


IN PREPARATION. 
‘HE SEA and THE RAILWAY ; 


Relations oo fort a Jaunt alo 
SHEFFIELD AND L TNCOLNSHIRE 
BY DOCKS, b ay: SU 
Cc. W. Cope, ‘A. A., D. 
Redgrave, A.K.A. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, 
New Bites + ng large volume, 8vo. (pp. 767, ar J bound, in‘ cloth, 


morocco ¢ 
HE 



























their new 
me th ANCHESTER, - 
RAIL WAY to GRIMS- 
MMERLY. With Woodcuts b; 

. Cox, Jun, T. Creswick, A.R.A., and 





or xtra, 
PO’ E TICAL WORKS of JOHN 
in Pa, “pe ag by ~~ Berean! Bes. 
ustrated wit! ngravings, m Drawings by . 
Tb RNER, 1A. F 
* In preparing this complete and correct edition of Milton's 
. Practical Works,’ the venerable Editor was assisted by the learned 
labours or personal suggestions of some of his cminent cont jpo- 
raries: Rober . Southey, Allan Cunningham, H. J. Todd, Jamea 
Boaden, &c. made a judicious selection of critical and 
explanatory aaa tay the mons able of the general or pa 
annotators on the Poet : Newton, Rich ardson Joseph and T 
w aren Thyer, “Gillies. Stalling 
barton. J iurd, Beattie, Jertia, J tayley. 
Lond on; William T ‘a 
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n 4to, sewed in a wrapper, with Woodcuts, ent le. 6d. 
Wo LETTERS from ATHENS, by F. C. 
PENROSE, Esq., On oR Atn ANOMALIES in the 
CONSTRUCTION of the PARTHENON, 
Published for the Society of Bileteath, by John Weale, 59, High 


Holborn. 
OHN’S ANTIQUARIAN (DIBRARY, 
NICLES—viz.  ethelwerd, Asser’s 


uniform with the Standard Library, pri 
sIx “OLD ENGLISH CHRO 

Life of Alfred, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Gildas, Nennius, and 
ichard of Cirencester ; edited by Dr. Gixes, Portrait of Alfred. 
The former Volumes are :—William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle 

of the Kings of England — Mallet’s Northern Ansauitics, by 

| wb lang 's Ecclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon 
ronicle. 





York-street, Covent-garden. 


OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY for Marcu. 
Vol. 32, RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, Vol. IL, 
with Index and fine Portrait of Innocent X. (Vol. 33, containing 
LAMARTINE’S HISTORY of the GIRONDISTS, Vol. ke 
with general Index and fine Portrait of Charlotte Corday, will be 
Tready on the 15th of March.) The recent Volumes are:—Vol. 31. 
Goethe's Autobiography—V ol. 30. Coxe’s Marlborough, Vol. iL— 
Vol 29, —— 8 Dramatic Works and Life. with Portrait. 
ospectuses may be had of every Bookseller. 
eeey G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
‘DNE 7 
OHN’'SS NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, 
in 3 vols. 8vo. price 78. each volume.—HENRY G. BOHN, 
of York-street, Covent-garden, respectfully cyyee the book-buying 
public, that the first volume of a new CATALOGUE of his very 
extensive collection of BOOKS is now ready. it comprises works 
on Natural History. Books of Prints, Architecture, Numismata. 
Heraldry, Physics, } fetaphysics, Law, Medicine, Language, Oriental 
and Hebrew Literature, Northern Literature, Bibliography, Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scottish History in Foreign guages, =a 
Voyages and Travels, Games, Sports, and phe cetleenn. og &c. Public 
Libraries both at home and abroad may have it gratis upon a 
written application fm the librarian or secretary. 


ust published, price 2s. 6d. 


J OURNAL of “the STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


1. The Inhabitants and their Bodtings in Church-lane, St. Giles’s. 
2 Progress of the Prussian Na 
3. Census of New South W thn 
4. Irish Sea Fisheries. 
5. Health of Nightmen, Scavengers, and Destmen. 
6. Mortality, Corn, Currency, Bankruptcy, 
John William Parker, 415, W est Strand. 


wos Pe won of January, 1848, was published, 
eas continued Quarte 
HE JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by JOHN KITTO, D.D, F.S.A. 
Contents of No. I., with the Names of the Conteibaters > — 
INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE, By the Edit 
NPHILOSOPHY of AxpHkoPoMoitPnIsM, By the 
v. J. Denham, M.A, F.R.S. 
HAVERNIC K's INTRODUC TION to EZEKIEL. Translated 
by the Kev. F. W. Gotch, M. 
FREE INQUIRY in THEOLOGY the BASIS of eda ore 
of LIB ALITY. By the Rey. Professor Powell, } 
EWALD on Hebi WP OETRY. Translated by Take Nicholson, 


B.A 
CALMET’ S DISSERT ATION on the RESURRECTION of the 
SAIN‘ rs who gg with CHRIST. Translated by the 


By the Rev. 0. T. Dobbin, L.L.D. 
ADITIONARY CUSTOMS ILLUSTR ATIVE of 
By the Editor. 
By John Nicholson. B.A. P “3 Db. 
CORRESPONDENCE — ON PHYSICAL DEATH as _CON- 
NECTED _ the FALL. By the Rey. John Pye Smith, 


D.D. L.L. 

NOTICES of RECENT PUBLICATIONS :—Analecta Biblica; 
Biblical Intelligence ; ~ List of British and Foreign 
Works i “7 “a= Literatu 

No. IL. will be published on the Ist of April. 
Charles Cox, 1 King William-street, Strand. Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh ; and J. Robertson, Grafton-street, Dublin, 














Rev. A. J. D. d 
GERMAN RATION. AL ISM. 
SOGLES TR 

e MOSAICAL DISTINCTION of MEATS 
HEBREW CRITICISMS. 


NEW COLONIAL CHURCH MAGAZINE, 
On March Ist, in 8vo. price td. the Ninth Number of 
[HE COLONIAL CHURCH CHR ONICLE 
and MONTHLY MISSIONARY JOURNA 
Contents :—1, Present State and Prospects of the — h of Eng- 
land in the Mediterranean, No. 3.—2. St. Augustine’s, Canterbury : 
a series of ye Sketches of bea Past and Present As pect 
(continued), — 3. Early Canadian ssionaries, No.3; Rev. Ro 
Addison. — 4. » - 4 An Historical Sketch of Trinity Chure 
New York, by Rev. W. Berrian, D.D.—5. Documents, Notices, &c. : 
Letter from the Bishop of Cape Town; Resolutions of Respect for 
the Memory of the late Archbishop ‘of Canterbury, passed at a 
Meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, with the 
Speeches of the Earl of Harrowby ane the Bishop of London, &c,— 
6. Parag san Foreign, and Home } 
* ADVERTISEMENTS and Bits for insertion must be sent to 
the’ Publishers’ by the 26th of each month. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo-place ; Parker, 
Oxford ; and Deightons, Cambridge. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CHARLES B. TAYLER, 
Author of * Records ofa Se | Man 's Lad * Margaret ; or, The 


arl,’ 
([HANKFULNESS: a Narrative. Com rising 
Passages from the Diary of the Rev. ALLAN TEMPLE. 
1 vol. fe a. 8vo. 68. 6d. cloth ; 10s, 6d. morocco, 
___ Sampson | Low, 169, F leet-street. 


UNIFORM WITH MILNER’S ‘GALLERY OF NATURE.” 
On mar 3ist, Part I., price 2, plain, and 3s. coloured, 
comp pleted in Ten Monthly Parts,) 
UVIER'S ANIMAL KINGDOM. Translated 
by Messrs. BLYTH, WESTWOOD, MUDIE, and JOHN- 
SON. A new edition, with numerous En, ravings on Wood, and 
Forty additional Illustrations on Steel. This, when finished, will 
form a complete and valuable History of Animated Nature, em- 
bracing the whole of Cuvier’s celebrated Work, with much addi- 
tional matter, in the form y Notes, by the respective Authors. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 


In Weekly os, rice 3d. ; and in shilling Parts, price ls. 
be completed in ANGE Shillin 
IST ORY OF FRANCE AN D OF THE 
FRENCH PEOPLE. By G. M. BUSSEY and THOMAS 
GASPEY. Copiously illustrated with 360 Engravings on Wood, by 
Jules David. 

This Work is intended to supply what has long been felt as a 
deficiency in English literature--a concise and popular, yet com- 
plete an a History | France. 

sondon: Wm. 8. Orr & €o. Aen core 


hird Edition, Tr vols. post 8vo. cloth, 
HE,” FRENCH rept il TION ‘of 1789: 
Tn ye FeOMAs CARLY 
Vol. ’ THER TILE.—Vol. LI. tHe CONSTITUTION. 
Rab ili. THE GUILLOTIN 
Hendon: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand 
vols. 8vo. cloth, 
THE FRENCH REV OLU TION of 1830. 
The History of Ten Years: 1830—1840, France during the 
Three Days and under }. 30 ATEN 
UIs BLANC, 
Secretary to — present Provisional Gov arama of France. 
Translated by Wa 
London : Chapman ‘é Hall, 186, ‘strand. 


On March 16th, Part I. ly ice ne cating (to be completed in 
e weekly part: 
Uniform in size with Me, ‘Murray “Colonial L Library, with Portraits 
llustrations, 
THE FRENC i RE VOLUTION of 1848: 
from the beginning of the Reform Agitation to the downfall 
of Louis-Philippe. 


THE 














ALTER K. KELLY. 
— & Hall, 186, Strand. 


2 vols, aR cloth, aE 288. 
FRANCE. 


nz 
H I STORY OF 
By z= MICHEL ys 
Translated by Water K. KELLY 
London : Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 18:8. 

This day is published, in post Svo. containing 96 closely-printed 
pages, from beautifully clear type, price 1s., or post free 1s. 6d., 
with a Portrait, 

‘HE CAREER of LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
With a Full and Authentic Account of the Revolution of 

1848. By D. WEMYSS JOBSON, Esq., Author of ‘A History of 

the French Revolution.’ 
F. Churton, 26, Holles-street, London; J. M‘Glashan, Dublin ; 

and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


Fenton: 











_ RECENT EVENTS IN PARIS. 
ARTHES & LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, 
14, onus Marlborough“ street, have received supplies of the 
following S: 
LAMARTINE, HISTOIRE des GIRONDINS, 8 vela, 
8vo. Paris edition * - & 
4 Fale. 8yo. Brussels edition 
PORTRAITS, which may be added to both editions, in 
12 Numbers, beautifully executed 
BLANC, HISTOIRE de DIX ANS, 1800-1840, 
8vo. Paris edition . 
— 7 vols. 8vo. Brussels edition 
8 vols. 18mo. 
HISTOIRE de la REV OLUTION, Vol. 1, 2, 
Paris edition, each vol. .. 
— — Brussels edition, each vol.” 
MICHELET, HISTOIRE de la REVOLU TION, we ol. 
1, 2, Paris edition, each vol. oe 
—————. Brussels edition, each vol. 
MIGNET, HISTOIRE de la REV OLUTION, 
S8vo. — edition ° 


5 vols. 


2 vols. 


2 vols, 1Smo, Brussels edition 


All the above works will be read with peculiar interest i ‘the 
present momentous crisis. 





lXHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for MARCH, price Half-a-Crown, contains : 
J. The A ees Rose = Muskerry. Introduction—Musker Thirty 
Years Ago. Chap. 1. First Love.—Chap. IL. The Rivals. 
° Boyd's Book of German Ballads. 
3. Theory of Possession among the Hindoos. Chap. I. Demoniacal 
Possession. Chap. II. Divine Possession. 

4. Viscount Castlereagh’s Travels in the East. 
5. Sledy Castle, and its Tragedy. 
6. Annals of the Four Masters. 
7. Our Directory, and First Directions to Dinner-Givers. 
8. A few farther Revelations of Ireland. 
9. The Late Commissions in Irelan: 
10. Sir Walter Raleigh— His Scheme concerning El Dorado. 
11. Moonlight on the Mountains. 
12. The Economic Case of Ireland stated. 

Dublin: James M'Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street. W. S. Orr & Co. 
147, Strand, London. Sold by all Booksellers at home and abroad, 


MAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE | for 
MARCH ee: _ 

Popular Lectures. No. I. Professor Nichol. By George Gilfillan. 

—— Rivers. No. lil. The Tyne. By Sir Thomas Dick 

Miranda 5: a Tale of the French Revolution. By Percy B. St. 


Fragments of the Life of a German Princess, 
Entails and their Remedies. 
A Word for Dr. Hampden, and the Probable Result of the 
Controvers "the 
Letters from the Channel Islands, No. IIL. 
Insurance Societies. 
Poetry—Literary BR itegister—Political Register. 
The new French R evolution, its Causes and Consequences. 
The Budget and the Income Tax. 
Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 








Just published, in 2 large vols. 3,000 pages, 
HE PROGRESS OF AMERICA, from the 
Discovery by Columbus to the end of the B st 1847. 
By JOHN MAC GREGOR, om, = 
Late Secretary to the Board of Trad 

“ These volumes contain by far the most valuable store of facts 
which have ever been collected respecting the commerci and 
social history of the new continent.”"—Edinburgh Review. 

“ This gigantic work, the result of many years’ labour, embraces 
a stupendous subject, impartially and ably jee. — Times, 

Also, by the same Aut 
Commercial Statistics; being a Digest of the Pro- 
ductive Revenues, Commercial a. Custom Tariffs, Navi- 
gation, Port, and Quarantine Laws and Charges, and the Moneys, 
Weights, and Measures of all N ations, including all British C om- 
— Treaties with Foreign States, 4 large volumes, 1l. 11s, 60 
eac. 

“It is to Mr. MacGregor, the well-informed Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, that the public is indebted for the care and labour 
of this work, and its multifarious details. There is not one section 
which does not furnish instructive lessons.” "— Edinburgh Review, 

“The French Encyclopedia or Johnson" 's Dictionary were not 
in their day greater literary enterprises.”— Tait’s Magazine. 

“ We can vouch for its clear an fi 'y arrang W 

Examiner. 
oh On almost every subject something valuable may be obtained 

‘om ‘im 
This work ‘should be in every library and counting- pe 

ectator, 





Also, by the same Author, 
Holland and the Dutch East Indies, &c. 1 vol. 
large &vo. 10s, 6d. cloth. 
Germany and her Resources. 1 vol. large 8vo. 


108, 6d, cloth, 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
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KLEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, » including 4 
Applications of the Sci 
By PROFESSOR THOMAS Gheit? 
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ouble Volumes. R Z ay 
&e. [Knight's Shilling V' olumes, R .) D BhoUG GHAN, ; 
YHE CABINET HIST ‘ORY OF EN 
By M5 ARLES MAC FARLANE. In? . 
Vols. Land II. [Monthly Re-issue, in Double Feene 
“ These Volumes are a Re-issue of some of the m 
valuable works included in Knights 's Shilling V alae 
they look even cheaper as they now stand, with 
one, than on their original appearance. That remar| 
the Gallery of Statesmen, painted by Lord Brougham, with 
artistical force, often with personal knowledge of the m bp 
course with the amusing exaggeration of = which 
parcel of himself, is here before us in three 
few more shillings than it originally cost guiness. It must & 
me int the . ae, 3 that it eats ~y empe cheapness of paper 
print ; ae is copyright, and this editi 
the Au I rk an eo eed 
“ The* Cabinet distory of England’ is equally ch 
haps more useful. For a couple of shillings the Mi rs Sn a 
a well-written reflection on the Case ey authorities, emb; 
account of the public events of England from the invasion ei 
to the death of Becket in the reign of Henry I1.°— Spectator 
Charles Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand — 


LISON’S HISTORY of EUROM 
DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


AS GRAHAM p: 
or, Thoughte 











- a + f tel ge OF THIS WORK, 
evised and Corrected, is now in course of ublic 
MONTHLY VOLUMES, © ae 
Price 68. each. 
It will be completed in Twenty Volumes, of which Fourteen gy 
published ; — those — wish ~ ee subscribing to the Wl 
can receive a VoLumE MonTHLY iving instructi 
bookseller to that effect. hes “ iedeie 
Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers, 
W illiam id ood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
w publishing i in Monthly Parts, 
THE ATLAS TO ALISON’S HISTORY oF 
EUROPE, constructed and arranged under the direction 
Mr. ALISON, by ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, PRG 
Eleven Numbers have been published, and contain the follovay 
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Each Number cone Five Plates, price in crown 4to. % fl; 
and on large paper, to range with the First Editions of the History, 
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up as a separate volume, or boun: 
form with the various editions of the History. 


Published by Witten, Layee d&s8 cone, Edinburgh and Lond 
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Just cpablished 2nd edition, price 6s. 
A THIRD AND Tae VOLUME OF 
postTHUM US 
with PASTORAL parte RS. 
By the — HENRY BLUNT, A.M. 

Rector of Streatham. 

iso, price 6s, each, 


Third Edition of the First Volume, and Secunl 
Edition of Che Second Volume of POSTHU MOUS SERMOS 


y the Rev. 
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N° 10621] 
— 
PORT OF GREAT GRIMSBY. 
TICE TO FOREIGN MERCHANTS 
0 AND SHIPPERS. ‘ 
for vessels entering the docks at Great Grimsby have 
to lod. per register tonnage. Sr 
'd that the New Docks will be ready to receive vessels 
These Docks will present the great ad- 
her English Ports, of being accessible at all 
couple of hours at low-water spring-tide. The 
fers refuge in all weathers. The railway communica- 
- means of the MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, and LIN- 
tot VSHIRE lines, will be complete to all the manufacturing 
yaeony and to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
THE RAILWAY CHRONICLE of this day, 
T March 4, contains a full account of the OPENING of the 
‘tions of the SHEFFIELD and LINCOLNSHIRE and 
sf LINCOLNSHIRE lines, and the NEW HOLLAND 
PERRY across the Humber, with a MAP of the lines uniting the 


Bast and West Coasts. 
bat EO 


dues 
.. reduced 








This day, crown vo. . 
TERSE TRAN SLATIONS from the 
\ SWEDISH rons of BgALas seaneh and from the 
FAN of SCHILLER. J. E. D. BE’ NE. 
GERMAN of BC youn Murr y, Albetnarle-street. 





FLUCTUATIONS OF THE FUNDS. 
Just published, in dto. price 21s. cloth, —— 
ABLES exhibiting the \V ARIOUS FLUC- 
TUATIONS in THREE PER CENT. CONSOLS, in every 
Month during each Year, a to 1847 inclusive ; with ruled 
ei tinuance to 1857. 
pages for thelr comp yFAMES VAN SOMMER, 
Secretary te the Managers of the Stock Exchange. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co 65, Cornhill. - 
CAMPAIGNING IN ITALY, 
Now ready at all the Libraries,in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 17. lle, 6d. 


cloth, 
DVENTURES of an AIDE-DE-CAMP ; or, 
A a CAMPAIGN in CALABRIA. 

By JAMES GRANT, oa. 

Author of * The Romance of War.” 
London: Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill ; 
Who have just published, 
Jane Eyre. By Currer Bell, 2nd edition, 3 vols, 


Lite 6d, 
The By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. 


The Convict. 
By a Graduate of Oxford. 
Vol. Ist, 188. 4th edition. 


IL Ua. td, , 
Modern Painters. 
AJar of Honey from Mount Hybla. By Leigh 
Hunt. Illustrated by Richard Doyle. 148. in elegant cover. 





Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, 
price 63, 6d. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
FIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
S of EGYPT, 
By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
From the Birmingham Herald, 
“4 valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 
ical student.” 
n the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures. 

Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
«plained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
tqually curious and interesting.” 

London: D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Flect-street. 





OWITT’S JOURNAL, for Marcn, 1848, 
JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE SEVENPENCE., contain- 
ing Articles by William and Mary Howitt—Frederick Rowton— 
Mary Gillies—George Hume—Richard Howitt—W. Pickersgill— 
W. C. Bennett—k. H. Horne, and Mrs. E.J. Craven Green. Iilus- 
t ed with fine Wood Engravings by Linton, Harral, Harrison, 
: Measom. The extreme cheapness of this work places it within 
the reach of all classes, whilst the contents of its pages are of a 
tature that cannot fail to amuse and instruct. 
Published at the Office, 171, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers. 





THE GREAT REVOLUTION. 
een BLE NUMBER of the 
a. LLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
ry ablished THIs DAY, MARCH 4, 1848; consisting of TWO 
ARGE SHEETS of PAPER FULL of ENGRAVINGS of the 
Most interesting Scenes from 
" THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE ; 
tum Sketches by Artists who witnessed the several Events 
‘ epicted. 
._, . This Series of Ilustrati i ise : 
ai inthe Hue ome fTilustrations will comprise : 
c upon the Chamber of Deputi 
uure of Artillery by the Peop or 
he the People, * Mourir pour la Patrie !’ 
~~. Urleans and the Count of Paris at the Chamber of 
The Scene of Destruction of the Palais Royal. 
menkon the Troops at the Palais Royal : 
‘Tee Slaughter at the Hotel des Btrangéres. 
Se Sovereign People!’ Drawn by Gavarni. 
~ voi & Saloon of the Tuileries, 
re in the Palace Cellar. 
antine dy Royal Throne. 
hg the Red Flag on the Tuileries. 
ontlict at , i 4 
ads ofthe Repat St. Denis. 
he Hotel de V : 
jaw he Ville: the 


1 oy 





(two S 
Provisional Government addressing the 


Armes données’ (* Arms gi ¥ 
ie a $ given up’). 
Mort aux Voleurs ? (* Death to Thieves Y) 





Fumphant Demonstration at Y 
int the July Column. 
e igengnal Government : Portraits of Lamartine, Ledru- 
fh  Bangutet rago, Louis Blanc, Garnier-Pagés, &c. | 
ruis Philippe (whole page), | 
me. ux-Queen of the French (whole page). 
Nalews = = ¢ Count of Paris. 
he Rush he First Republican Despatches off Dover. 
These hn The London Telegraph Office. 
the Revolutign gs Will be accompanied by an Original Narrative 
in of the Cok ts principal Scenes and Incidents, as well as the 
P sithful Picture, Lite as to present to the Public a Vivid and 
rent, » Miterary as wellas Graphic, of this astounding 


‘al * 
The Price of these Two Numbers of THE ILLUSTRATED 


LON ul ry aq } 
Ofice, 198, fmea NEWS is ONE SHILLING. | 
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THE ATHENAUM 


Hafen von Great Grimsby. 
_ ‘ VIS AUX NEGOCIANTS, AUX 
Qpuseige an RKaufleute und Waaren:Ablader im) A ARMATEURS, ET AUX CAPITAINES DE 
Muslante. | NAVIRES BTRANGERS. 
Daf die AUbgaten fiir Schiffe, welche bie Doclen gu Great Grimsty | | Les droits de tonnage sur les Navires qui entrent les 
einfaufen mégen, auf 10 pence per regijivirte Ton nictergefeet werten finr. | petet uae irae ont été reduits A 10 sols Anglais 
Aller Grwartung nach werden dicie neue Decken gegen bas Ente tes , ‘ . 
me : ; . On compt! 1 r 
Sabré 1849 den néthiaen Grad von Bequemlidhteit und Bellendung erveicht cevoir les vaisseaux ve1 = yy sheeoeedl 
baten, um Schifie aufjunebmen. Ss / Ces bassins offriront des avantages bien decidés sur la 
Dieje Docken werden den grofen Borjug vor ten meiften antern | plnpert Ges — vorts de Mer de I’ Angleterre en étant 
so ~ y Ay A ai * | necessibles & toute heure, excepté pendant ur | 
englijchen Diifen anertieten, tak fie ju allen Beiten, ausgenommen cin | Yeoves a la marce Bag ye 9 G_neudant une couple 
paar Stunten bed niedrigem Waffer nach den Springfluthen, guganglid Be Mien aetna on dichanteie : 
r 4 rr ul rt eo a a - 
feyn mwerten. u . ; 3 nications par l’entremise des Chemins de. Fer de MAN. 
Der Hafen bictet cine Bulut gegen Ungewitter von allen Seiten unt | CHESTER, de SHEFFIELD, et des Lignes du comté 
ter Berfehr mit den Manufaciur-egenten und mit allen Theilen tes | de LINCOLN, seront ouvertes avec tous les districts 
vereinigten Renigreichs wird mitteljt die Gijenbabne von Manchejter 


manufacturiers et avec toutes les parties de la Grande 
a er E. Bretagne. 
Sheffield und der Graffchaft Cinceln, erganget und comylet feya. 





On Monday will be published, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 


THE HALF-SISTERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ZOE. 


FORMING VOLUMES OF CHAPMAN & HALL’S SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


CuapMan & HAL, 186, Strand. 





NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


A MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY; 


With numerous Illustrations on Wood. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


By GEORGE FOWNES, F.RS., 
Professor of Practical Chemistry in University College, London. 
** An admirable exposition of the present state of chemical science, simply and clearly written.” 
British and Foreign Medical Review. 
*“‘The author particularly contemplated its use as a class-book for students in chemistry, and we have frequently had 
occasion to recommend it, as one of the best compendiums of the science of which it treats."—Pharmaceutical Journal. 
** We would cordially recommend the manua! of Mr. Fownes to those entering on the study of chemistry.” —Lancet. 


INSTRUCTION in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, as practised in 


the Laboratory of Giessen. By ©. REMIGIUS FRESENIUS. Edited by LLOYD BULLOCK, Member of the Chemical 


Society, &c. 
QUALITATIVE.  8vyo. cloth, 9s. 
QUANTITATIVE.  8vo. cloth, 14s. 


“‘T can confidently recommend this work, from my own personal experience, to all who are desirous of obtaining in- 
structions in analysis, for its simplicity and usefulness, and the facility with which it may be apprehended.”—Baron Liebig. 


CHEMISTRY of the FOUR SEASONS—Spring, Summer, 


Autumn, Winter. Illustrated with Engravings on Wood, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. By THOMAS GRIFFITHS, Professor 
of Chemistry in the Medical College of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

«This volume illustrates, in a simple, popular, and amusing manner, the chemical physiology of plants, and com- 
municates the more important facts of agricultural chemistry in an agreeable manner. The laws and properties of those 
wonderful and mysterious agents—heat, light, electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, are appropriately discussed, and 
their influence on vegetation noticed.”—British and Foreign Medical Review. 


CHEMISTRY, METEOROLOGY, and the FUNCTIONS of 


DIGESTION, considered with reference to Natural Theology, being the Bridgewater Treatise. Third Edition, with much 
new matter, 8vo. cloth, 15s. By WILLIAM PROUT, M.D. F.R.S. 


London: Joun CnuvurcuiILu, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with numerous Engravings on Wood, feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 


BEING AN EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE PILYSICAL SCIENCES. 
By GOLDING BIRD, M.D. F.RS. 


** A volume of useful and beautiful instruction for the young.”— Literary Gazette. 

** We should like to know that Dr. Bird’s book was associated with every boys’ and girls’ school throughout the king- 
dom.”— Medical Gazette. 

** This work marks an advance which has long been wanting in our system of instruction. 
producing an elementary work of great merit.”— Atheneum. 


Dr. Bird has succeeded in 


London: Jonn Cuurcut., Princes-street, Soho. 








FOR STUDENTS IN NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 


TABLES FOR STUDENTS. 


By WILLIAM E. C. NOURSE, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
1, DIVISIONS and CLASSES of the ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
2. CLASSES and ORDERS of the VERTEBRATE SUB-KINGDOM. 
3. CLASSES of the VEGETABLE KINGDOM, according both to the NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL SYSTEMS. 
4. TABLE of the ELEMENTS, with their CHEMICAL EQUIVALENTS and SYMBOLS, 


«« These Tables will be found useful for students in natural history to hang up in their studies; also for the walls of 
schools,”—Athenaum. 


London: Joun CuurcuiLL, Princes-street, Soho, 





THE ATHENZUM 


[Man 
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published, 


NCIENT and MODERN ART, Historical 
and Critical. By GEORGE CLEGHORN, Esq. Second 


Edition, corrected and enlarged, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. ‘cloth, Price 12s. 
William Blackwood & Son, Edinburgh and London. 
In the Press, ; 

A CAMPAIGN in NEW MEXICO with 

‘ COLONEL DONIPHAN. By FRANK 8. EDWARDS, a 
Volunteer. With a Map ofthe Route, and a Table of the Dis- 
tances traversed. 

Hodson, 2, Clifford's Inn-passage, Fleet-street. 








his day is published, price 48. 


EITERS bs CHESS ; containing an Account 
of some of the PRINCIPAL WORKS on that celebrated 
GAME Translated from Dy UE WEL FRIED, VOGT. 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 





Stitched in a neat Wrapper, price One Shilling the Set, 
Just published (with the approbation of Mr. CHARLES 
DICKENS, and uniform with * DOMBEY & SON’), 
Yue FOUR PORTRAITS 


EDITH, ALICE, FLORENCE, and LITTLE 
AUL. 


Bearer ed we the AD ie eon of 
ae BROWNE, eh i. 
” Designs by HABL ney K. BR 
A few Proofs will be taken off tl rota paper, at One Shilling each 
ate. 


London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 





Now ret ay, " OG cloth, price 38. 6d. with 169 Illustrations, 
IG Y ° CHOOL 


oO I Ss 
Z "zz 4 SAEREEBRATE ANIMALS. 
By ROBERT PATTERS( 
Vice-President of the Solna Biases and Philosophical Society 
of Belfast. 

Part I., containing the INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, may be 
had uniform, price Three Shillings ; or the two parts bound in one 
volume, price Six Shillings. 

Simm I‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London ; and 26, Done- 
gall-street, Belfast. 


DOCTRINES OF THE REFORMATION, 
2s. 6d. : or for distribution, twelve for 11. 5s. 
YH i “Ww AY OF LIFE; extracted from 
she Works of the Great Reformer, MARTIN LUTHER, 
To ich is prefixed, AN HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE 
Docrit IND Or sh ade Sh ATION. 
the Rev. J. MILNE 
Anthor of * The Ilistory of the C = of Christ.’ 
*<* As the extensive circulation of this work 1s desired, and no 
pecuniary profit will be derived from it, 500 copies have been set 
apart for gratuitous distribution to the clergy and ministers. Any 
clergyman or minister will therefore receive a copy 
tra vi 
ost free, by inclosing six postage stamps. Copies for sale or dis- 
tribution w “ws be sent on receipt of a Post-oftice order. 
Londo n: Pr rancis By tisler, 1 124, Oxford~ street. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








KING ARTHUR. 


By the AUTHOR ot ‘THE NEW TIMON,’ 
Post Syo. 5’, 


ANGELA: a Novel. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM), &e. 
3 vols. 
anthor has established herself as one of our best and purest 
her new production, * Angela,’ will certainly add to 
fame. . lt is marked by great delicacy of sentiment 
ritunnia, 
* Angela’ is, to our mind, the best lady novelist 
annot but express how deeply we admire this new 
. e it to be one of the very highest productions of an 
English "—W eekly Chronicle. 


mt. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Vol. XII., completing the Work. 
Embellished with a Portrait of the Authoress and other 
Illustrations, (Just ready.) 


Iv. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


Edited from the Papers of the late M. COLMACHE, the Prince's 
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REVIEWS 


d his Rese; @, the Footsteps of the 


=< By Acton Warburton. 2 vols. 


Normans. 

Bentley. ; 
Waen first we saw the announcement of this 
we supposed it would be an historical dis- 
onon the origin and characteristics of that 
energetic race whose war-ships swept from 
Jutland to Sicily, — whose leaders were the 
most enterprising and ferocious of the Vikingr, 
_but whose after-career was so closely blended 
with the history of civilization both in England 
and in France. The incorrectness of this 
supposition was, however, proved when, on 
opening the first volume, we beheld as the 
frontispiece, “‘ Rollo First Duke of Normandy, 
sfierce-looking personage, erect as a life-guards- 
nan, with very “noticeable” eyes and whiskers, 
and arrayed in a coat of mail surmounted by a 
kind of Roman toga. As the arts among the 
Normans in the Tenth Century included neither 
portrait painting nor statuary, we felt convinced 
at once that an historical dissertation could 
never have been introduced by so apocryphal 
a picture. We turned, therefore, to the table 
of contents; and found that ‘ Rollo and his 
Race’ was, after all, the journal of a tour in 
Normandy, intermixed with reflections on the 
feudal system and modern civilization, Gothic 
architecture and Louis Philippe, and a long 
dcatera; together with most eulogistic accounts 
of the early dukes of Normandy, especially of 
Rollo, their progenitor, who, with his band—our 
author informs us that these were the élite of 
Norway—“ sought not gold, came not for plun- 
der, but to lay the foundations of empire, to 
sek a theatre whereon to work out the great 
destiny for which they were reserved!” That 
the Normans fulfilled an important part in 
European history we can readily allow, and 
that—in regard to their subsequent invasion of 
England—the Saxons, as it has been said of the 
Welsh, “‘ were conquered to their gain and un- 
done to their advantage,’’ we also admit; but 
that Rollo and his followers were other than a 
company of ferocious plunderers, no writer 
acquainted with the contemporary chronicles 
oftheir era would even dream of denying. 


Mr. Warburton’s pilgrimage in “the foot- 
eps of the Normans”’ begins at Tréport. From 
thence he proceedsto Eu :—where, charmed with 
the Chiteau and far more with its possessor 
than most of his readers are likely to be, he 
lingers to give us the whole biography of Louis 
Philippe. We could not forbear smiling to 
ind a writer lavishing such abundant admira- 
tion on characters so opposite in every respect 
asthe crafty ex-monarch of France and the reck- 
lt founder of the Norman dukedom. As our 
athor proceeds, he becomes quite enthusiastic 
mthe subject of Norman architecture: to which 
te most strangely assigns as “‘its salient feature 
—the circular arch”! remarking, that, although 
wed by the “dull Roman” and indeed, by 
tarlier nations, it remained for the Norman to 
consecrate it to its true use. To this it were 
tesy to reply by pointing to the remains of the 
earliest Roman churches, where the circular 
ach and the minuter details of the Norman 
ttyle will be found ;—but a writer, who terms 
the Pointed style in all its beautiful gradations, 
ae but a Saracenic novelty,” and Sir 

nstopher Wren “the man who built that 
2 temple St. Paul’s,” can scarcely be argued 
with on such a subject. 


Rouen forms the theme of an especial Jere- 


mnlad.—“ The Rathomagus of the Romans, the 


work, 
sertatl 





capital of feudal Normandy, the Rouen of the 
Middle Ages— 

“sits there still in her old queenly attitude, under 
the shadow of those beautiful hills. The silver Seine 
flows by, and her churches still preserve the ashes 
of the mighty dead; but the days of her glory are 
numbered. The iconoclastic spirit riots here in all 
its blindness. It is one of those scenes that dash 
our joy for human progress, when we see it trespass 
so finely on the domain of the Past, trampling on its 
weeds and flowers alike with an unregarding step. 
All the powers of innovation seem to have collected 
round and marshalled their forces for a desperate 
attack upon the vital seat of feudal memory. She 
is invested by an army of countless factories, a thou- 
sand deep; thick as Vallombrosa’s leaves they swarm 
on the plain. They occupy commanding positions 
everywhere on the hills, and the outline of the horizon 
is broken by heavy masses of high-chimneyed reserves, 
Ceaseless are the sounds of hostile activity; and scarce 
can the sun penetrate the volumes of smoky gloom 
that roll out like banners from every point of the 
besetting host, and spread their lurid folds upon the 
pure clear air. The suburbs have been seized upon 
by parricidal Young Normandy; down go the time- 
honoured buildings, and glaring novelties arise upon 
their ruins. In a gradually narrowing circle the 
devastation advances day by day, drawing nearer to 
the yet unreached centre of the town.” 

Nay, to such a point of debasement have the 
inhabitants fallen, that they actually “ delight to 
call their old town the Manchester of France!” 
Can there be a lower depth than this? It is 
really amusing to mark the gross blunders 
on this subject into which, not merely the 
writer before us, but a large class of the advo- 
cates of Young Englandism fall—blunders, 
which even a tolerable acquaintance with our 
well-known histories of commerce would rectify. 
To whom is Europe entirely indebted for the 
introduction of that most valuable branch of 
manufacture—the silk trade? To the haughty 
Norman—the Normans: of Sicily, who invited 
cultivators and throwsters and weavers from 
the East, fenced them round with protecting 
laws, patronized and encouraged them, and 
deemed that manufacture one of the brightest 
jewels in the crown of Sicily. And to whom 
does England owe the earliest protection and 
encouragement of her staple trade, wool? 
To the third Norman monarch who sat on her 
throne, Beauclerec. The case really is, that the 
Normans, who took commerce under their 
especial protection, were too enlightened not 
to perceive the advantages of home manufac- 
tures; and thus, both our Norman monarchs 
and their successors the nobler Plantagenets 
encouraged manufactures in every possible way 
~—even, unfortunately, to cramping their growth 
by the well-meant, but injudicious, fostering 
which they afforded. 

As our author exhibits such horror of the 
steam-engine in the factory, it scarcely surprises 
us to find him bitterly inveighing against its 
“terrific energy in connecting distant points of 
space by intervening links of iron,” desecrating 
“the old sylvan solitude, the time-honoured 
tree,” &c. &c. Now, all this is quite opposed 
to the feelings of that energetic race which 
he so delights to eulogize; men who boasted 
the fleetest horses, the fastest-sailing vessels,— 
and who seem to have viewed swiftness in 
everything, from the hound to the tall ship, as 
the most desirable of all qualities. 

Rollo is said to have been buried at Rouen; 
and, standing beside his supposed tomb, our 
author comforts himself with the thought that 
the gentlemen of England, “ the true aristocracy 
of the land,” derive their ‘“‘ best blood” from 
Normandy. We cannot stop here to settle this 
point with Mr. Warburton; but we may remark 
that Saxon names are quite as numerous among 





the old county names of landholders as Norman, 


We may, however, remind the reader who may 
feel interested in the question, that, after all, in 
point of race Saxon and Norman were cognate, 
if not identical. The Angles, who peopled the 
greater part of England, came from the mouth 
of the Elbe,—the Jutes, who peopled Kent 
and the northern counties, from the peninsula 
which still bears their name,—and from almost 
the same part did the Norman colonists under 
Hastings and Rollo, four centuries after, go 
forth. And thus, as history records, after the 
fierce heart-burnings of two, or, at the most, 
three generations, Saxon and Norman again 
blended into one people,—and joined heart aud 
hand to demand, in the first instance, “the 
good laws of King Edward,” and, subsequently, 
the Great Charter. 

Rollo’s son and successor, William Long- 
sword, was by no means as fond of fighting as 
his father. Mr. Warburton tells us that this 
arose from a meditative, melancholy feeling, 
—which we rather incline to consider would 
have been utterly incompatible with that age 
of hard fighting and of the right of the strong 
hand. Indeed, Maistre Wace, in his very 
amusing ‘Roman du Rou,’ tells us that it arose 
from sheer cowardice; and he gives a striking 
specimen of the plain speaking by which two 
of his father’s counsellors aroused, at length, 
the latent valour of Longsword. However, 
when once aroused, he certainly went on gal- 
lantly,—bearing himself, as Wace says, “ like 
a wild bull in the fight,” and bestowing such 
effective blows that “no one needed to ask for 
another.”” Duke Richard, his son, surnamed 
the Fearless, obtained that title from his rare 
courage, fearing neither ghost nor devil. It is 
of him that Wace tells the amusing and charac- 
teristic story, how he one night went into an 
open church, heedless although a corpse lay on the 
bier, to offer up his prayers; and how he was there 
assaulted, either by the dead man or the devil 
—that point is left rather obscure,—but that, 
drawing his sword, he put his assailant to flight. 
This feat alone was astounding enough to a super- 
stitious age; but the climax was, that, after 
Richard had mounted his steed and ridden off; he 
remembered that he had left his gloves behind,— 
so he quietly turned back, re-entered the demon- 
haunted church, and took them from the desk 
on which he had placed them. The successor 
of the Fearless was named the ‘‘Good’’; ac- 
cording to Mr. Warburton a very well-earned 
title,—but one to which we think he had but 
little claim, since his ferocious executions of the 
villeins who had been driven to revolt by the 
exactions of their lords are detailed with severe 
reprobation by the contemporary chroniclers. 
His son, the third Richard, survived him but a 
few months; and to him succeeded Duke Robert, 
the idol of the Normans, the father of William 
the Conqueror. Upon the gallant and generous 
deeds of Duke Robert Maistre Wace lingers 
with much delight,—for most liberal was he; 
and Wace always takes care to insist upon this 
qualification as most indispensable to the high- 
born. His narrative of Duke Robert’s pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem is exceedingly amusing. One 
of its incidents Mr. Warburton has given very 
incorrectly :—and this is to be regretted, since 
the answer is remarkably pointed. We will 
give it according to Maistre Wace. When 
Duke Robert reached Constantinople, the Em- 

eror invited him to his palace ;—but, viewing 
os as a mere barbarian, offered him no chair, 
Then Duke Robert drew hisrich mantle from his 
shoulders, folded it, and sat down upon it,—and 
so did his attendants. When he rose to depart, 
as he walked away, one of the Greek attendants 
with courteous care, 


Reminded him, and to him brought 
That mantle rich and fair ywrought, 
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That he might put it on; but he 
Replied with true nobility,— 
“Where I have left it let it stay ; 
I carry not my seat away.” 


Duke Robert died ere his return from the 

Holy Land. 

* Si com Ion dit en tapinage,”— 

says Maistre Wace; a remark which seems to 
us to prove that the Bayeux Tapestry was only 
one of a class of “ pictorial histories,”—and 
that at the time the ‘Roman du Row’ was 
written there was a similar tapestry in existence 
exhibiting the pilgrimage, perhaps the whole 
life, of the Conqueror’s father. To the venerable 
Bayeux Tapestry, the ‘Methuselah of needle- 
work,” as he very justly calls it, Mr. Warburton 
paid a visit; and the sight of it calls forth an- 
other loving reminiscence of “those blessed 
days when there were no shopping, no visits, no 
assemblies, no operas,” but when the whole 
duty of woman was to work “entire sets of 
hangings.” Really, if this be the opinion of 
“Young England,” we should think its doc- 
trines would find but little favour in the eyes 
of the ladies. It is an amusing anomaly, too, to 
find the fierce denouncer of power-looms and 
spinning-jennies gravely proposing that half the 
human race should be doomed for life to the 
very species of toil which we have been told is 
utterly incompatible with moral or mental im- 
provement. Mr. Warburton is quite eloquent 
on “the simple manners, the stedfastly domestic 
habits, the unwandering desire that character- 
ized the age which saw a work like this tapestry 
begun and finished.”’ Now, as to simple manners, 
an uncivilized age must of necessity be simple; 
but as to the ‘‘stedfastly domestic habits” of the 
eleventh century, we would acquaint our author 
that these actually arose from the unsettled and 
belligerent state of society. When bands of 
armed robbers, or neighbouring barons as pre- 
datory as they, roamed about, it was rather a 
formidable attempt for a fair lady to take a 
morning ride or pay a visit to a country 
neighbour; but when laws became more power- 
ful, we find the ladies of the middle ages 
quite as fond of visiting and being visited as 
their descendants in the nineteenth century. 
As to the Bayeux Tapestry, that it was worked 
by command of Matilda is, we think, very likely ; 
but that she ever set a single stitch in it is about 
as improbable as that she kept a diary of her 
husband’s doings. ‘The Norman women were 
never celebrated for fine needlework : the Saxon 
women were pre-eminently so,—and many were 
carried over to Normandy for the express pur- 
pose of executing works which the Norman 
ladies admired but were unable to perform. 
That Matilda employed Saxon women in 
needlework is proved by her will,—which ex- 
pressly refers to the “tunic worked at Win- 
chester by Alderet’s wife: and that this 
Tapestry was Saxon work is corroborated by the 
fact that a pure Saxon word is found in one 
place in its inscriptions. . 

Mr. Warburton seems to have been fortunate 
in meeting with pleasant gossipers, who supplied 
the place of the disour of old. We have two or 
three stories from him. The last of these, however, 
albeit told by an old man with “a profusion of hair 
white as the untrodden snow” and features that 
“bespoke beyond mistake the Norman gentle- 
man,’ is “‘ beyond mistake”’ a regular hoax; for 
it is the old and well-known tale of the Chatelain 
de Courcy and the lady Fayel,—a story told by 
the troubadours of the thirteenth century, but 
which is given here as a sentimental relation 
concerning a Captain Courcy and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fayel! The tale is related quite in the French 
style; a cruel father—a devoted daughter, 
Lucille by name, whose father, Mr. Argentan, 
determines she shall marry the man she hates. 
It then proceeds according to the authorized 





version; but the transmission of the lover’s | “our enemies” than Mrs. Howitt, She - 
heart and the lady’s unconscious meal—inci- | successively and successfully, 


dents that at the early period at which it was 


originally told, when so much extravagant | 
feeling and wild revenge had scope, might have | 


been true—become absolutely revolting when 
told as an affecting episode in the history of a 
decayed French family. Mr. Warburton tells us 
that he expressed great interest in this narrative: 
—we would recommend to him, however, the 
more ancient versions which may be found in 
almost every language of Europe. 

A pleasant voyage from Vernon to Havre con- 
cludes Mr. Warburton’s pilgrimage in the land of 
the Norman. We are by no means inclined to 
be angry at his enthusiasm, for there is much 
in Normandy and its remains to awaken it ; but 
his ceaseless depreciation of all that is new, and 
his dwelling upon the past as though mankind had 
been deteriorating ever since the Middle Ages, 
are as unjust as unphilosophical. We should not 
have reviewed these volumes so much at length 
were it not that they may be taken as represen- 
tatives of a class which is now rather numerous. 
Much enthusiasm, and occasionally consider- 
able eloquence, but very superficial knowledge of 
the periods which they intend to illustrate, are the 
general characteristics of the writers; and be- 
cause the equally superficial writers of the last 
century stupidly pronounced ‘the wonderful 
middle ages,’’ as we may well call them, to 
be “the dark ages,” their modern eulogists 
have maintained them, in opposition, to be a 
period of meridian brightness. Now, the 
real attraction of that period consists in the 
conflict of light with darkness, the success- 
ful, though long, struggles of freedom and 
civilization with the opposing influences 
around, and that energetic spirit which gave 
an impulse that we feel to the present day. 
Truly, could “Rollo and his Race’ awaken 
from the dead, their sympathies would be not 
on the side of our so-called ‘ Young England” 
—but on that of the friends of progress. 





The Peasant and his Landlord. By the Baroness 
Knérring. Translated by Mary Howitt. 
2vols. Bentley. 

Ir is to be hoped that the English novelists of the 

Victorian era are not monopolists. otherwise, 

irritating indeed must be their present position. 

“Those foreigners’ have, beyond all doubt, 

stormed our circulating libraries: and to make 

matters worse, too, in English uniforms. What 
with Amber Witches, Countess Idas and Countess 

Faustinas, President’s Daughters, Wandering 

Jews (‘The Seven Cardinal Sins’ of Sue, we 

doubt not, being already apportioned out among 

as many paraphrasers), Roses of Tistelén, Black 

Foresters, Alsatians, Flemings ‘shown up”’ by 

Conscience — orthodox and heterodox ‘ Be- 

trotheds” after Manzoni, Mosaic-Masters of 

Venice and Mauprats,—what with all these and 

scores beside,—we repeat that the May Fair 

loves of Lord William and Lady Adela, or 
the old English tales of tilt and tournament; 
the trials of Jockey and Jenny, and the miseries 
of the poor Irish, bid fair to be elbowed out of 
our world of novel-devourers. Mrs. Partington 
herself could not stop the tide; nor Mr. James 
barricado it out by piling up all the romances 
which he has written and means yet to write. 

Were Messrs. Hookham, Andrews, Ebers, &c. 

&c. &c. bribed to keep every librarian his 

own Capt. Warner to blow the Bremer back 

to Sweden and drive the Dumas within the 
lines of the fortifications of Paris, we see not 
how May Fair is to be cleared of the invasion 
nor our country-houses and watering-places 
given over again to the absolute sway of native 
fiction. There are traitors among us; and no 
busier nor more officious opener of the gates to 












suc too, let in Mig 
Bremer, Hans Christian Andersen, and Madan, 


































Von Paalzow:—and is here again, any; embarra 
. ON 
that we should receive another outlandish she had 
tlewoman to the prejudice of our Gores al short, at 
| Trollopes,—begging us, in an earnest Prefars Writings 
to “do the civil thing” by the Baroness Kyi, dow 
| ring. 

To this we can have no objection whatery oer t 

; x ~ “ ments 
—it being premised that the foreign ladies ani HE thousand 
gentlemen are to be as interesting as the Damoy J an actua 
and Daphnes whom they displace. Now, th. I and intro 

lady for whom welcome is here bespoken qa J before. 
serves it on the score of power. ‘ The Peasay: Ip the recto 
and his Landlord’ is as touching and forcible, E % **° 
drama of common life as most that we have fi. |e °° a 
lowed to their close. But the remark which ys aa 
found it necessary to apply to the Alsatian Tua - a 
by Weill [ante, p.58] applies also to the invep. my re 
tion here. This is not agreeable: a fact proved of the vi 
by the difficulty of telling the story in a smal I gowers a 
compass without its becoming repulsive. Thy J great anc 
a peasant should be tricked into believing it still more 
necessary for him to marry a servant wom jm maypole 
whom his landlord is anxious to get rid of, 70; and 
—that he should discover, too late, the shame fp the 
ful and shameless way in which he has bee that <7 
used as a screen and his honesty imposed ate 
upon—these and the steady purpose of ven. ds, pote 
geance which arises in his mind, are ocew. those whe 
rences known to be dismally frequent; and I jefore th: 
nowhere more so than in those simple states disgust, a 
of society which the lovers of class-distinctions J how to dc 
are apt to represent as Arcadian — showing J playing 2 
on the one side all pure, paternal care, on i people in 
the other child-like and trusting dependence, I Mdle, a 
But the tissue woven on such a ground cannot port of hi 
be a lovely one. The original profligacy must — P 
fe 7 le, sh 
never for a moment be lost sight of; else the deril's in 
virtue of a high and tender-hearted man like & fend 
Gunnar loses its preciousness, and we cease to I within the 
feel the progressive torment and temptation J o¢ mere 
which urge on the catastrophe. Let us, however, I crept in : 
distinguish. This tale is not written to serve any J visible to 
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questionable purpose by prurient description: 
it is only a picture of events which are too 
painfully unpleasing for any beauty of ind: 
vidual character or attitude to redeem so fara 
our taste is concerned. 

It is not very easy to select one from among 
the pictures of life in West Gothland which this 
tale contains. But the following, which accon- 
panies the portraiture of ‘ The Village Preacher, 
is one of the newest. It has, also, the recom 
mendations of certain dry humour in its manne 
and quiet wisdom in its moral which make it 
useful as well as attractive.— 

“Allthe young—and these always constitute thesol 
of every human mass—had so high an opinion of ther 
pastor, put so much faith and trust in him, that he led 
them where he would, which was best seen when the 
so-called ‘ Preaching Epidemic’ approached even this 
congregation, for there it was upset; not by on 
prohibition and the civil power, but by intellectu 
indifference and coldness to all similar excess unpr 
ductive of advantage. Not a single member of the 
whole congregation fell of himself into this preaching 
sickness, the cause of which is still unexplained ant 
involved in a wonderful darkness. A few wandering 
peasant girls only, of doubtful character, wer 
attacked by it, and, singularly enough, found out 
just one village on the boundary of this parish, 
where drunkenness and looseness of morals had 
been ever the most difficult to uproot; and here they 
settled themselves down amongst an ill inforne 
people, and began their convulsive falls and preact 
ings, which were witnessed only with a certain degree 
of curiosity, and found no imitators. The rector at 
first let the affair take its own course; did not deny bs 
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nN? 1062] 
ig past o aidens. The girl —_ = ~~ 
pL she perceived him enter, but he urged her to 
proceed, which she ey ree a nt = 
ying nothingat all to say but wha 
ne oe eee. cain namely, broken, 
rl mutilated exclamations out of the Sacred 
Writings, as ‘ Repent ye,’— make yourselves ready, 
‘turn ye.” She called on them to repent, and 
jeclared that if her hearers did not do this they 
would be punished with the most terrible punish- 
ments that could be conceived; spoke always of 
thousands of small and great devils, which she, with 
an actually astonishing invention, knew how to place 
and introduce where they certainly had never been 
before. Thus had she, on another occasion, before 
the rector heard her, amongst other things, spoken 
of the village maypole, which, since the primeval 
times, had its place in the most open part of the vil- 
was furnished with a weathercock, and was in 
this manner of positive use as a weather-prophet the 
shole year round, till the Midsummer was again at 
hand, when the maypole was adorned by the youth 
of the village and neighbourhood with leaves and 
fowers and blown eggs, and for the time afforded a 
t and truly innocent pleasure for the old, and 
ill more for the young. But this poor innocent 
ob the preacheress denounced to the lowest 
root, and into the deepest pit of perdition, declaring 
that the weathercock only pointed to devils, and 
that the prementioned empty eggs were altogether 
choke full of small devils, and that the like sat in the 
drv leaves and the blown and broken-off flower gar- 
lands, and rained down, like a thunder-rain, upon all 
those who went under the pole. She had, moreover, 
before the pastor heard her, apostrophized with great 
disgust, an old disbanded hussar, who was at a loss 
how to do himself a service except by here and there 
playing a lively tune to the dance of the young 
people in the country, upon an old and cracked 
fiddle, and thereby winning a trifle for the sup- 
port of himself and children. Him, all imaginable 
musical places of amusement, and the poor innocent 
fiddle, she had doomed indiscriminately as the 
devil's invention and delight, and declared that the 
ach-fiend would take both player and dancer; that 
within the fiddle was to be found a whole play-place 
of mere imps, who there amused themselves, and 
crept in and out through the sound-hole, scarcely 
visible to the preacher herself, totally invisible to all 
her sinful hearers, who all were slaves of sin, and both 
lived and died, went, stood, lay, and danced, in utter 
sn, over head and ears. In like manner did she 
eee in a high degree, all crooked combs, and 
eclared that the devil would therewith comb all 
those who wore such when they came into hell. The 
consequence of this attack on the maypole, the 
fiddler, and the crooked combs, had hi that the 
villagers had sold the maypole to another village 
for three quarts of brandy; and that the old hussar 
boke his fiddle—but immediately resolved, in all 
seresy, to glue it together again; whilst all the 
Vilage girls went for a little while with their hair 
carelessly hanging about their ears, having burnt 
their crooked combs; but that a carpenter soon after 
ae dozens of new ones, of the like pattern, made 
stained wood, as those were which were burnt. 
The first act of this drama was already played out 
‘me time before the rector became the hearer of 
Us peasant girl, She now perspired dreadfully, 
"a obviously oppressed by her spiritual hearer, and 
"peated the same thing many times; and when the 
ileas were altogether exhausted, she took a long 
palm, and made her audience sing it from beginning 
‘vend, when she began once more to repeat the very 
When sg } - rota to Y psalm. 
she had done, she withdrew; and now the 
tector stepped forward, and asked the assembly if 
they had heard anything essentially new from the 
pre hing girl?—if he had not told them the very 
aie things before, though in a different order of 
h ment >_whether they were dissatisfied with 
:* Ministry whether he neglected his duty, or ill 
fulilled his mission? &¢.; and at every query all 
— in a breath__‘ No! Heaven forbid! far 
p it! God only grant that we may be able to live 
pve are taught by our highly respected pastor,’ 
e like; and on that an old peasant stood for- 
and declared, on behalf of himself and fellows, 
the congregation had such ample instruction 


ard 
that 


from their excellent minister, that they had no need 

to listen to any revival sermons, whether from girls 
| or ranters, but believed they would always be pious 
| enough were they only able to practise all that their 
| venerable rector taught them, both in church on 
| Sundays and on many other occasions, whilst he, 
| both in life and everything else, served to every one 
as a perfect patternand reproof.’ All, in one breath, 
| acquiesced in this; and, in their enthusiasm for their 


pastor, the assembled ploughmen insisted that he | 
and no one else should preach to them a little | 


while.” 
rather of scenes and passions than of character. 


excellent. We mean Mother Ingrid,—who ap- 
proaches in her homely truth and simple pathos 
to some of the peasant-mothers of Scott’s novels. 
Elin, the heroine, is too delicate and high-flown 
for reality. Lena, the shrew, and Olle, the 
mocking fiend, are touched with greater nature 
and vivacity,—but the position of both is hateful. 
The Squire's sister, Ma’msell Sara, is another of 
those active, charitable, elderly women whom 
the North seems to produce in such abundance ; 
though in point of character she does not equal 
ma chere mére, nor excellent Miss Rénnquist, nor 
The Provost's Lady, of the Bremer novels.—To 
conclude, we should be glad to hear more of 
the Baroness Knérring,—trusting that the next 
novel of hers which we take in hand may be on 
some more cheerful argument. 





Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science. Animal 
Physiology—Zoology. By W. B. Carpenter, 
M.D. Orr & Co. 

We have before noticed this series of works, 

the writing of which has been committed to the 

comprehensive genius of Dr. Carpenter. It is 
not, however, to be supposed that any man at 
the present day is competent to the task of 
instructing the public on the whole range of the 
natural sciences. Dr. Carpenter has devoted 
great energy and rare talents to the study of 
Physiology,—and_ possesses an extraordinary 
amount of information on the subject, with the 
greatest facility of conveying it to others in 
plain and comprehensible language ; but this by 
no means qualifies him for the cyclopzdical 
duties which he has undertaken in this series. 

We have pointed out what we thought objec- 

tionable in some of the previous volumes of this 

work: and there is now left to us the much more 
pleasing task of commendation. 

Dr. Carpenter’s success as a writer on Phy- 
siology is too well known to need commendation 
here :—and we have too recently dwelt on the 
importance of the study of physiology and natural 
history generally to enter upon the subject on 
this occasion. The advantages of this-study do 
not consist so much in the amount of facts that 
may be stored up in the memory, as in the 
training which it affords to the observing and 
reflective powers of the mind. It is, therefore, 
with much pleasure that we see cheap works 
like these from a pen on which the public may 
rely as an instructor. 

The work on Animal Physiology which 
heads this notice is not confined to the 
lower animals,—but gives a general view 
of the structure and functions of the whole 
animal kingdom. We regard this as at once a 
more philosophical and more pleasing manner 
of studying the physiology of the human body 
than that of confining the attention to it alone. 
The animal kingdom is a whole; and the entire 
progress of anatomy and physiology during 
the last few years serves to show that the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body cannot 
be known but by studying its relations with 
lower animals. We fear that this subject has 
not gained all the attention due to it even in our 





medical schools. Dr. Carpenter says— 


‘The Peasant and his Landlord’ is a novel | 


One figure, however, must be singled out as | 


“Tt is a principle now universally admitted, that 
the life or vital actions of no one species of animal 
can be correctly understood, unless compared with 
those of other tribes of different conformation, 
Hence, for the student of Physiology to confine 
himself to the observation of what takes place in 
Man alone, would be as absurd as for the Astrono- 
mer to restrict himself to the observation of a single 
planet, or for the Chemist to endeavour to deter- 
mine the properties of a metal by the study of those 
of one alone. There is not a single species of 
animal that does not present us with a set of facts 
which we should never learn but by observing it ; 
and many of the facts ascertained by the observa- 
tion of the simplest and most common animals 
| throw great light upon the great object of all our 
| inquiries, the Physiology of Man. For though in 
| him are combined, in a most wonderful and un- 
| equalled manner, the various faculties which sepa- 
| rately exhibit themselves in various other animals, 

he is not the most favourable subject for observing 
| their action; for the obvious reason that his machi- 
| nery (so to speak) is rendered too complex, on ac- 
| count of the multitude of operations it has to per- 
form. So that we often have to look to the lowest 
| and simplest animals for the explanation of what is 
| obscure in Man; their actions being less numerous, 

and the conditions which they require being more 
| easily ascertained. Hence, even if we restrict our 
| aims to the investigation of that wonderful series of 
| actions, of which the sum makes up the life of the 
| Human Being, we are obliged to refer to a number of 

other tribes for the assistance which we gain from 
| the comparison of their structure and operations with 
| his. But if we go further, and aim to build up Phy- 
siology as a science, and to place it on the same foot- 
ing with mechanics, chemistry, or any of those sci- 
ences which are founded upon the phenomena of 
inorganic matter, we must consider Man but as one 
out of many hundred thousand tribes of living beings, 
all whose actions have to be studied, the whole his- 
tory of their lives unveiled, and their minutest struc- 
ture determined. Until this has been done, Physio- 
logy will be deficient in the exactness which it may 
hope ultimately to possess; but there is much in 
its recent progress and present state, which encou- 
rages the hope, that the time is not far off when its 
claims to attention will be universally recognised. 
There is certainly no science which more constantly 
and forcibly brings before the mind the power, wis- 
dom, and goodness of the Creator. For whilst the 
astronomer has to seek for the proofs of these attri- 
butes in the motions and adjustments of a universe, 
whose nearest member is at a distance which imagi- 
nation can scarcely realise, the physiologist finds 
them in the meanest worm that we tread beneath 
our feet, or in the humblest zoophyte dashed by the 
waves upon our shores, no less than in the gigantic 
whale or massive elephant. And the wonderful 
diversity which exists amongst the several tribes ot 
animals, presents us with a continued variety in the 
mode in which these adjustments are made, that 
prevents us from ever growing weary in the search,” 

In discussing the principles of Physiology 
Dr. Carpenter loses no opportunity of pointing 
out their practical bearing :—and perhaps in this 
form his suggestions may produce more impres- 
sion than if laid down in a treatise whose osten- 
sible object should be the health of towns. In 
fact, the question of sanitary reform is now 
looked upon so much as one with which the 
government of the country has to do, that many 
people seem to forget that by far the greatest 
amount of sanitary evil is to be got rid of only 
by individual enlightenment and _ exertion. 
Government may take off the window tax, and 
thus allow people to have a score of windows 
where they now have one; but it cannot compel 
people to open those windows so as to ventilate 
their rooms. Only an intelligent conviction on 
the mind of the community, founded upon 
calculations like the following, can effect this 
object.— 

“ Tn general, from 14 to 18 inspirations take place 
every minute in an adult; but the number becomes 
greater, if the attention of the person, whose respi- 
rations are being counted, is directed to it. The 
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average quantity of air taken in at each inspiration 
seems to be about 20 cubic inches; so that, reckon- 
ing 16 inspirations to take place per minute, nearly 
20,000 cubic inches pass through the lungs in an 
hour, and 460,224 cubic inches, or 2664 cubic feet, 
in the twenty-four hours. The air which has passed 
through the lungs contains about 1-26th part of car- 
bonie acid; and thus about 17,856 cubic inches (or 
¥ather more than 10 cubic feet) of that gas, contain- 
ing 2,616 grains or about 5} ounces of solid carbon, 
‘re thrown off in the course of twenty-four hours. 

ow carbonic acid, when diffused through the atmo- 
sphere to any considerable amount, is extremely 
injurious to animal life ; for it prevents the due ex- 
cretion by the lungs of that which has been formed 
within the body; and the latter consequently accu- 
“nulates in the blood, and exercises a very depressing 
influence on the action of the various organs of the 
body, but particularly on that of the nervous system. 
The usual proportion is not above 1 part in 1,000; and 
when this is increased to 1 part in 100, its injurious 
effects begin to be felt by Man, in headache, languor, 
and general oppression. Now it is evident, from the 
statements in the last paragraph, that as a man pro- 
duces in twenty-four hours about 10 cubic feet of 
carbonic acid, if he were enclosed in a space contain- 
ing 1,000 cubic feet of air (such as would exist ina 
toom 10 feet square and 10 feet high), he would in 
twenty-four hours communicate to its atmosphere 
from his lungs, as much as 1 part in 100 of carbonic 
acid, provided that no interchange takes place be- 
tween the air within and the air outside the chamber. 
The amount would be further increased by the car- 
bonice acid thrown off by the skin, the quantity of 
which has not yet been determined. In practice, 


such an occurrence is seldom likely to take place; | 


since in no chamber that is ever constructed, except 


for the sake of experiment, are the fittings so close | 


as to prevent a certain interchange of the contained 
air with that on the outside. But the same injurious 
effect is often produced by the collection of a large 
number of persons for a shorter time, in a room 
insufficiently provided with the means of ventilation. 
It is evident that if 12 persons were to occupy such 
& chamber for two hours, they would produce the 
same effect with that occasioned by one person in 
twenty-four hours. Now we will suppose 1,200 


persons to remain in a church or assembly-room for | 


two hours; they will jointly produce 1,000 cubic 
feet of carbonic acid in that time. Let the dimen- 
sions of such a building be taken at 80 feet long, 
50 broad, and 25 high; then its cubical content will 
be (80 x 50 x 25) 100,000 cubic feet. And thus an 
amount of carbonic acid equal to 1-100th part of the 
whole will be communicated to the air of such a 
building, in the short space of two hours, by the 
presence of 1,200 people, if no provision is made for 
ventilating it. And the quantity will be greatly 
increased, and the injurious effects will be propor- 
tionably greater, if there is an additional consump- 
tion of oxygen produced by the burning of gas-lights, 
lamps, or candles. Hence we see the great import- 
ance of providing for free ventilation, wherever large 
assemblages of persons are collected together, even 
in buildings that seem quite adequate in point of size 
to receive them; and much of the weariness which is 
experienced after attendance on crowded assemblies of 
any kind may be traced to this cause. In schools, fac- 
tories, and other places wherea large numberof persons 
remain during a considerable portion of the twenty- 
four hours, it is impossible to give too much attention 
to the subject of ventilation; and as, the smaller the 
room, the larger will be the proportion of carbonic 
acid its atmosphere will contain, after a certain num- 
ber of persons have been breathing in it for a given 
time, it is necessary to take the greatest precaution, 
when several persons are collected in those narrow 
dwellings, in which unfortunately the poorer classes 
are compelled to reside. Even the want of food, of 
clothing, and of fuel, are less fertile sources of dis- 
ease, than insufficient ventilation; which particularly 
favours the spread of contagious diseases, by keeping 
in the poison, and thus concentrating it upon those 
who expose themselves to its influence.” 


If the study of Physiology is practically 
useful, an acquaintance with the forms and 
habits of the members of the animal kingdom 
will be found to give an additional interest to 


its pursuit. With this object in view, a volume 
on Zoology accompanies the one on Animal 
Physiology. In the latter work there is a 
general introduction to the study of zoology; 
and the animals described are arranged accord- 
ing to a scientific classification. For clearness 
of arrangement, perspicuity of style, and read- 
able matter, we know of no complete work on 
zoology which we could recommend so fully as 
this by Dr. Carpenter. Most of our popular 
works on animals are confined to the higher 
species—whilst the scientific are too technical 
for popular reading. In this work, the whole 
animal kingdom, including both the vertebrate 
and invertebrate classes, comes in for a share 
of attention. As a specimen of the manner in 
which it is written, we select the following.— 


“The tribe of Arvicole or Voles includes many 
species which are commonly termed Rats and Mice, 
but which are distinguished by a peculiarity in the 
teeth, that indicate an affinity with the Beaver. To 
this group belongs the Short-tailed Field-mouse, 
which is remarkable for its extraordinary voracity, 
and for the rapidity of its multiplication. It 
burrows through the ground, destroying the roots 
of plants and trees which come in its way; and 
it also devours their bark. In this manner it has 
done great injury to young plantations, especially 
in the Forest of Dean, and in the New Forest, 
Hampshire; and in the years 1813 and 1814 
its ravages were so great, as to create considerable 
alarm, lest the whole of the young trees in these 
extensive woods should be destroyed by them. 
Various plans were suggested for their destruction; 
| but none proved so successful as the digging of holes 
about 18 or 20 inches in depth, and much wider at 
| the bottom than at the top, so that the mice which 
| should fall in might not easily get out again. It was 
| calculated that, in the Forest of Dean, not fewer 
than 100,000 mice were taken by means of these 
holes, in the course of a few months; as many as 
30,000 having been counted out from them; and a 
much larger number having been probably destroyed 
by stoats, weasels, kites, hawks, owls, and other pre- 
dacious quadrupeds and birds, which resorted to 
| these holes to secure an easy and abundant prey. An 





| equal number was destroyed in the New Forest; 
and the evil has not since returned, to anything like 
the same extent. The Field Voles, like Rats, will 
kill and eat their own kind, when pressed by famine, 
or kept in confinement. The so-called Water Rat 
is also in reality a Vole. It burrows in the banks 
of streams, forming its retreat at some distance from 
the water; and in this it lays up a store of vegetable 
substances, on which alone it feeds. It dives and 
swims with great facility, instantly seeking the water 
when alarmed, and plunging at once to the bottom; 
it is obliged, however, to return to the surface for 
respiration, at intervals of about a minute. The 
Lemmings of Siberia and Northern Russia also be- 
long to this group; they burrow and ordinarily feed 
on grass, rein-deer lichen, &c.; but they sometimes 
multiply to such a degree, as to be forced to migrate, 
in order to obtain food. These migrations are per- 
formed by immense numbers at once; they move 
straight onwards, destroying everything in their way, 
until they arrive at the ocean, where most of them are 
drowned.—A curious animal, which closely connects 
this group with the beaver, is that known in Canada 
as the Muskquash, or Musk-Rat, on account of the 
musky odour it produces. It is about the size of a 
rabbit; its fur is of a reddish-gray; its feet are partly 
webbed, and its tail somewhat flattened. In summer 
it burrows in the banks of streams and swamps; and 
in winter it builds mud huts on their margins, and 
sometimes even on the ice itself. The entrance to 
these huts is under water, for the purpose of pro- 
curing food, which consists entirely of aquatic vege- 
tables; and by very severe frost these animals are 
consequently destroyed, through want of food and 
air. It is said that, when the ice closes their holes, 
they attack and devour one another. Their fur, 
like that of the beaver, is peculiarly adapted for 
felting; and from four to five hundred thousand 
skins are annually imported into England, for the 
manufacture of hats.’’ 


Dr. Carpenter does not confine himself to 








animals living at present upon the 

the earth. Some of the most interesting pow: 
of his ‘ Zoology’ consist of descriptions of exting 
animals. Here is his account of the m lode, 
—an animal closely allied to the gigantic 'm 
therium.— ‘te 

“We next proceed to a family entirely consist 
of huge fossil animals, which have entirely 
from the surface of the earth, and which phe, 
named Gravigrada from their massive character, ( 
one of these, the Mylodon (of which there is a mp. 
nificent skeleton in the Museum of the Royal Colle, 
of Surgeons, London), an elaborate account ae 
cently been published by Professor Owen; in whig 
the other animals of the same group are also notice 
All of them appear, from the structure of their tet} 
to have been adapted to the same kind of food vit 
the comparatively pigmy Sloths of the present dy. 
but instead of possessing limbs adapted for climbizs 
trees, which could not have borne their enormois 
weight, their feet were constructed for digging: and 
the evidence adduced by Professor Owen from the 
structure of their skeletons, together with the beaut 
chain of reasoning which he connects with this, leave 
no room for doubt, that they obtain their food by 
digging around the bases of the trees, and uprootin 
their trunks. ‘Conceive of a Sloth of the size ani 
bulk of a Rhinoceros or Hippopotamus, but wih 
bones infinitely more massive, muscles infinitely moe 
voluminous and powerful, with a thick tail acting 
a support, and forming with the hind limbs a fm 
tripod, while the animal thus raised upright, anj 
exerting its enormous strength, sways the tree to ani 
fro, and lays it at last prostrate;—and the reader wil 
have a good idea of what this mighty devastator (the 
Mylodon) of the primitive forests of South Ameia 
must have been.’ It is an interesting circumstance, 
that the skull of the specimen described by Professr 
Owen had at some time been fractured and hai 
healed,—the animal living long afterwards; and its 
evident that these animals must have been unusually 
liable, from their habits, to blows from heavy falling 
bodies. It appears to be for the sake of meeting 
these accidents, that the outer and inner layers ¢ 
the bones of the skull are separated from each othe 
by large air-cells; so that the fracture of the oute 
table might occur without injury to the brain, Th 
same structure exists in the Sloths; and is evidentlr 
a provision against injury from the severe falls 
which these animals must be occasionally liable, 
from the giving way of the branches to which they 
cling.” 

We have seldom read two works more adapted 
to attain the objects of their publication than thes; 
and we are glad to meet Dr. Carpenter ina 
sphere in which his talents and tastes pre-eni- 
nently qualify him to excel. Both worksae 
illustrated with numerous wood engravings; 
and they are now republishing at a price whict 
will put them within the reach of all. 





The Count, or Sublunary Life. By One ina 
High Station. 3 vols. Newby. 
Wuar do we know of those “in a high station’ 
more than of the solitary facts with respect tothe 
fore-paws and the under-lips of the inhabitan's 
of Jupiter revealed [ante, p. 35] by Mr. Dav 
of Poughkeepsie? This same “Count,” at all 
events, shows us how small is our acquaintane? 
with the style of personages like our author 
inhabiting the altitudes. That there is a myst 
rious magnificence in their parlance this “tale 
of sublunary life” darkly intimates: and whe 
ther any dictionary that we are used to consult 
will enable those who dwell “on the levels’ 
construe or apprehend the same is to be doubte! 
An inscription in the arrow-headed characte 
seems to us easy reading when compared “ 
the following passage. This relates toa la ’ 
who has been seized with some sudden malady 
and the motto prefixed is also, we imagin® 
specimen of “high station” rhyme. Que 
Can it be Saturnian satire?— 


**Tis not as heads that never ached suppos, 
Forg'ry of fancy, and a dream of woes; 
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N° 1062) 
a 


we whose chords elude the sight, 

harmony disposed aright ; 

erse (which if He please) 

t executes with ease 

d thousand strings at once go loose, 
Lost till He tune them, all their power and use, 

: and still little perceptible improve- 
Time change occurred —delirium seemed to have 
— her for its prey, and to have chained down 
- mental powers within one circumscribed and 
eeennes cirele; which once had ranged with 
oe freedom and delight over the wide and 
oTirated field of imaginative and intellectual enjoy- 
t, At length, through the strenuous and perse- 
= efforts which a concentration of local and 
"Ameninent practitioners exerted, the more imme- 
date danger was removed ; and the light of reason, 
bursting at first only with lightning flashes over the 
mind, at last displayed the more illuminative and 
scaly rays of sunshine. But to dwell on such an 
un aralleled case as that of Elizabeth's illness,—the 
vonderful singularity of which entitled it to medical 
record, —would, if even within the scope of profes- 
sional disquisition, be scarcely deemed admissible here ; 
and require too broad a type, to delineate the various 
changes which gradually developed themselves; as 
the mind, grasping at the past—doubtful of the pre- 
sent—uncertain and wavering, was vaguely ponder- 
ing upon the cause of all—its future and results, It 
semed almost too bewildering for the present un- 
settled state of the brain; requiring at first the most 
frm and temporizing management of affectionate 
yatchfulness, to subdue such chaotic wanderings, 
aid lead into gentle subjection, the tumultuous emo- 
tions to which they gave rise. Still, when memory 
more brightly began to glimmer through the misty 
chaos of the past; and retrospective shadows flitted 
themselves into more tangible forms, until they as- 
sumed indisputable reality ;—those alone, who have 
experienced such awful transitions on the bed of 
fever, can thoroughly comprehend, how such a re- 
action operated upon the finely drawn temperament 
of the human mind, its perceptions and inexplicable 
attributes.” 

As the publications of which the above is one 
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belong to a class rapidly increasing in number, | 


itis much to be wished that we were furnished 
with means of deciphering them. If Punch, or 


| 


the most striking of our intellectual and moral 
phenomena might be matched; but within 
the historical period there has been nothing 
approaching to—nothing suggesting the possi- 
bility of—the vast, various, and rapid develope- 
ment of physical means and instruments which 
the last twenty or thirty years have witnessed. 
The fables of the olden time have become facts 
to us; poetry has proved prophecy; the pre- 
ternatural has dwindled into commonplace. The 
boast of the Assyrian King that he had built two 
cities in one day—a distinction which he thought 
worthy of being recorded on his tomb as his claim 
to an earthly apotheosis—would be no very dif- 
ficult matter now-a-days. Abating the licence 
of self-laudation and the hyperbole of ancient 
chroniclers, we would venture to assert that 
counterparts to Anchiale and Tarsus might 
readily be found on the southern bank of the 
Mersey and between the range of the Allegha- 
nies and the Atlantic; spontaneous and un- 
forced wonders, not arising from the earth on 
the command of powerful monarchs, at the cost 
of mighty empires, and by the sweat and blood 
of oppressed millions—but springing forth, self- 






















developed as it were, at the peaceful calls of | 


commerce and civilization. Even the old and 
<5 Hy aphorism, “ Rome was not built in 
a day,” has lost some of its force and mean- 
ing as an —. The efficacy of the moral 
is impaired by our knowledge that a finer 
city than ever stood upon the sacred hills—be- 
fore the time when all that was best of Rome 
had perished and the mistress of the world was 
surrendered to drunken revellers and madmen, 
—might be built in a period of which it would 
be rashness to assign the minimum. He is a 
daring man who would venture to limit the 
— in this age; seeing how many things 
ave been achieved which science—or rather 
its short-visioned interpreters—pronounced to 
be impracticable in the first instance. In our 
early days we used to witness with wonder 
and ponder long and thoughtfully upon the 


wme equally valuable authority, would favour | changes and transpositions of a pantomime 
w with a glossary of the “hieroglyphical say- | —how a message was transmitted from the 
ings” used by those in “ high stations” the | Khan of Tartary to the Emperor of China and 
world’s labour might be lessened, and the stores | an answer received while a comic song was 
of its entertainment must be materially in- | being sung; how the Loving Heart was fanned 


creased, 





The Port and Docks of Birkenhead. 
Maps, Plans, Sections, and Tidal Diagrams, 
§e. By Thomas Webster, F.R.S. Chapman 
& Hall. 


Every epoch which has left its mark and im- 
press upon the history of our race has been dis- 
tinguished by some one pre-eminent quality,— 
moral, intellectual, or material. One age has 
been remarkable as that of Chivalry, another as 
that of Art, a third as that of Devotion, a fourth 
wthat of Learning, and so on, through the 
vhole range of human records and the revolving 
tile of social aspects. Religion, literature, 
force, anarchy, trade, war, diplomacy, have each 
fumished names to the books into which the 
grand periods of the world may be divided : 
faith, beauty, ambition, passion, love, self-in- 
terest, each in turn has formed the motive power 
ofhuman action. If the present period should 
tablish a claim to be ranked amongst the 
gander epochs of the world, there is little doubt 
that it will be described and referred to by 
future writers on the philosophy of history as 
the age of Material Civilization. Not that we 
ate disposed to deny it other distinctions; but 
ts is the one most peculiar and personal to 
. The purely physical aspect of things 
lever Was so prominently developed as now: 
for the assiduity of its attention to the ma- 
‘eral agencies of advancement this age is un- 

led. There have been periods in which 


| 





to sleep by gentle sprites in one scene and awoke 
in the next a hundred miles away !—little dream- 


With | ing that we should live to see such things real- 
| izable in any other world than that of the theatre. 


But railways and electric telegraphs have made 
these things mere commonplace. Time himself 
must get a new set of emblems :—his pinions 
and his scythe are alike useless in the rear of 
thought on the electric wires. 

There is, however, something in the age, even 
in its English aspect, besides railways and 
electric telegraphs, docks and factories—some- 
what of art and science and philosophy, coupled 
with a larger and more systematic desire to 
render these of greater advantage to the general 
community. Birkenhead affords an instance of 
this—a seat and centre where they are all more 
or less developed. As the age is practical 
rather than theoretical, science naturally takes 

opular precedence over philosophy and art. 
The rage is, now, to find out the application of 
everything. We are not contented to have— 
much less to seek—any useless knowledge ; and 
are, perhaps, too much inclined to test utility 
exclusively by our present ideas and interests— 
forgetting that every scrap of real information 
must have its value whether the first observer 
may be able to discover it or not. Ideas which 
do not admit of being transformed into material 
shapes find little favour amongst us: even 
science is discouraged where it is found not to 
pay its own expenses and leave a handsome 
profit behind. We should refuse to erect a 


Rhodian Colossus or pile up an Egyptian pyra- 
mid, not because we are unable to execute such 
works—our docks in London, Liverpool and 
Birkenhead, our railroads all over the empire, 
are far more extensive and more costly,—but 
because they would produce no adequate 
returns, 

We are not finding fault with this direction 
of the public mind, but merely noticing it. In 
the causes which have operated to induce this 
general sentiment we rather recognize the evi- 
dence of a new and, it may be, more certain 
method of effecting a higher permanent level 
of civilization. Though perfection of material 
| agents can never be proposed as the end of 
| society, such perfection is an important, perhaps 
| an essential, means of arriving at high moral 
and social results. A halfpenny steamboat from 
| Westminster to London Bridge, or a two-penny 
| omnibus from Paddington to the Strand, is the 
| solution of a series of social and scientific pro- 
| blems infinitely more important to the comfort 
| and happiness of mankind—and, we may add, 
infinitely more complex and difficult, too,—than 
the elevation of the monument of Cheops, the 
building of Anchiale and Tarsus, or any other 
offspring of barbarian pride and power. 

Birkenhead is one of the marvels of the age. 
Rejecting the fables of royal city builders, its 
progress can be rivalled only by that of modern 
cities on the North American continent—per- 
haps by not any there. It may almost be said 
to have arisen in a year—1844-5; but its whole 
history, from first to last, counts little more than 
acouple of lustres. It is only a few years ago— 
not more than a dozen—that we heard the 
merry blast of the huntsman’s bugle, and saw 
an exhausted fox run down by the hounds of Sir 
William Stanley on a wild, secluded spot, on 
which now stands, and for some time has stood, 
a magnificent square, considerably larger than 
Belgrave Square, surrounded by noble streets, 
crescents, railways, docks, vessels, parks, mar- 
kets, and every other kind of evidence of an 
affluent and active population.—A humorous 
expression of the large proportions into which 
it has so suddenly sprung—and of the jealousy 
of its sister town on the opposite bank of the 
Mersey—is conveyed in the anecdote which 
tells of a letter directed to some magnate in 
“ Liverpool, near Birkenhead.” 

The work—or rather book, for we discover 
very little work or workmanship in its getting 
up—which stands at the head of this article, is 
but a dull and unsatisfactory compilation. The 
real history of the origin and progress of Bir- 
kenhead must have yielded some matter of 
general interest and instruction if it had been 
treated in a proper fashion. Though the 
success of the experiment is yet incomplete, 
and its progress for the present placed in 
abeyance, it is impossible to glance at the town 
during the course of a flying visit without 
being struck with the points of interest both 
in the public and private arrangements—the 
shambles, the market-hall, the parks, the model 
cottages, &c.,—to say nothing of many things 
promised and not yet given—about which fur- 
ther and more authentic information than any 
yet rendered, to our knowledge, would be de- 
sirable. The world, too, would not be sorry to 
obtain some account of the ‘“ antecedents” of 
the extraordinary individual who, if he did not 
conceive, has presided over the processes which 
have made Birkenhead what it is. But to be 
popular and interesting were evidently not Mr. 
Webster’s object. His volume is not a history, 
or even a description, of the town whose name 
it bears, but an account of what is well-known 
to parliamentary committees as “the Birken- 
head Case.” After an introduction contain- 
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the general reader, follows a condensed re- 

rt of the examinations before committees— 
which, with plans and sections, make up the 
book. But even in thus presenting the case, 
Mr. Webster does not profess to render the 
whole—not the substance—not even an impar- 
tial statement of the facts which were adduced. 
He gives only his own side of the matter: a 
mode of proceeding which would be eminently 
disingenuous if not avowed,—while the fact of 
such avowal renders it impossible to place reli- 
ance upon statements and opinions offered in an 
ex parte manner. The work may be useful to 
the counsel, engineers and others immediately 
connected with the proceedings in the “ case” 
—but we cannot recommend it to the reader for 
amusement, and only in very special instances 
to the reader for instruction. 

Into the monetary and commercial difficul- 
ties which have arrested the progress of the 
works it is not our province to enter; yet we 
regret on several accounts their suspension. 
Birkenhead was in many respects a new social 
experiment—particularly as regards all kinds of 
sanitary provisions—the happy result of which 
could not have failed to exercise a wide and 
beneficial influence. The town was designed 
on a bold and comprehensive plan, in advance 
of the population—the only method in which all 
the conditions that science and humanity enjoin 
in the organization of large towns can be com- 
plied with. It started with a complete system 
of sewerage, churches and schools, a splendid 
market, a park; and in general terms provision 
for the adequate supply of those great essentials 
to health—air, light, water and exercise. With 
the mortality returns before us, in which the 
opposite town of Liverpool is represented as one 
of the most unhealthy places in the kingdom, 
it is impossible not to regret that any causes 
should stay the growth and developement of a 
town which offers so many salutary advantages 
to the cellar-buried poor of that plague-infected 
locality. 

While we thus give the preference to consi- 
derations of humanity, we are well aware that 
others make the demands of an ever-increas- 
ing commerce the paramount object of interest 
in the progress of Birkenhead,—and it is to 
these latter that the few general observations 
offered by Mr. Webster are adduced. Speaking 
of the resemblance between Liverpool and 
Birkenhead, and of the causes which led to the 
establishment of the great outport on the 
northern bank of the estuary in despite of the 
many superior natural advantages of the other, 
he says :— 

“The natural site and condition of the two places, 
before Art had interposed to adapt either to the 
requirements of commerce, were remarkably similar. 
They are situate opposite each other,—the one on 
the western or Cheshire shore, the other on the 
eastern or Lancashire shore, of the mouth, or nar- 
rows, which expand just above, and constitute the 
magnificent estuary of the Mersey; nature having 
given to each a pool, or arm of the estuary, running 
inland, in a direction nearly at right angles to the 
principal stream of the Mersey. Other peculiarities 
of the respective sites must be pointed out, since 
they form the subject of much of the evidence and 
arguments to be hereafter adverted to. The western, 
or Cheshire shore, immediately below Birkenhead 
to the seaward, is the deep-water shore; that is to 
say, the Cheshire, or western, is bolder than the 
eastern, or Lancashire shore, at the parts contiguous 
to the sites under consideration. But in addition to 
this, the Cheshire is what is technically called ‘the 
weather shore,’ that is, the shore from which the 
weather or wind mainly comes; the fact being that 
the wind during nine months out of the twelve is 

westerly or north-westerly, and consequently the 
Lancashire shore is ‘the lee shore,’ and the waves 
breaking principally on that shore, the Birkenhead 
side presents stiller and calmer water than the Liver- 





have been long known and insisted on as giving such 
great natural advantages to the Cheshire over the 
Lancashire shore as a site for docks and a great com- 
mercial establishment, that Telford, on viewing the 
relative sites from the Bidston Hill, a high spot of 
ground at the back of Birkenhead, is reported to 
have exclaimed that they had placed Liverpool on 
the wrong side of the Mersey, could not overcome 
the other obvious advantages of Liverpool as a site 
for docks in bygone days. The Mersey was an im- 
practicable barrier when steam was unknown, and 
until modern enterprise had established the railroad 
system, the situation of Birkenhead was by com- 
parison inaccessible to and remote from the great 
seats of manufacture. The staple commerce of this 
country had at a very early period been fixed at 
Manchester and in parts of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
to which Liverpool was the most contiguous port. 
The state of these two places between three and four 
centuries ago presents a curious contrast to the pre- 
sent. The condition of Liverpool in the reign of 
Henry VIII. is thus spoken of: —‘ Lirpole alias 
Lyverpole, a paved town, hath but a chapel;’ but 
the antiquary, which is more to our present purpose, 
adds, ‘ At Lyrpole is small custom paid, that causeth 
merchants to resort. Good merchandize at Lyrpole 
and much Irish yarn that Manchester men do by 
ther.’ And it is spoken of by Camden as deriving 
its name from a water extended like a pool, and as 
being the most frequented passage to Ireland. In 
1700 the population of Liverpool did not amount to 
6,000 persons.” 


In conclusion, we annex the summing up, in 
Mr. Webster’s not very lucid phraseology, of 
the fundamental argument in support of the 
Birkenhead case as it is weed to the com- 
mercial mind and to the “collective wisdom” 
of the country.— 

“The limit which nature has set to dock accom- 
modation at Liverpool has been long ago attained ; 
the difference between the levels of the lowest sills 
on the two sides of the Mersey will be more than 
twelve feet, so that for all practical purposes the 
docks and basins at Birkenhead may be regarded as 
having at all times at least twelve feet more water 
than any dock or basin at Liverpool, and as having 
sufficient water for the general purposes of trade at 
all times, and when the docks and basins on the 
Lancashire shore have none. It is remarkable how 
little this, the peculiar feature of the works at Birken- 
head, has been understood or appreciated by persons 
not conversant with maritime matters. The accom- 
modation afforded at Liverpool can only be compared 
with the accommodation capable of being afforded 
on the opposite side for about two hours of spring 
tides; during such a limited period the gates of the 
docks at Liverpool and the tide gates of the great 
float at Birkenhead will be open, and vessels may 
enter from the Mersey without delay or obstruction; 
whereas at the high water of neap tides, vessels of 
the larger class cannot enter any of the docks at 
Liverpool, and at other times those docks are closed 
to vessels of every description. The distinction here 
adverted to between the kind of accommodation on 
the two sides of the Mersey may perhaps be made 
clearer by reference to the Morpeth and Egerton 
Docks, already opened at Birkenhead. The sill of 
their entrances is below the sill of the entrances to 
the George’s Dock, and above the sill of the entrances 
to the Prince’s Dock, at Liverpool; and consequently 
vessels can only at present enter the Morpeth and 
Egerton Docks at the same time as, and under cir- 
cumstances similar to those under which, they can 
enter the George’s or Prince’s Dock, at Liverpool; 
but when the low-water basin is completed, at the 
low-water of spring-tides, a vessel drawing ten feet, 
and at the low-water of neap-tide a vessel drawing 
seventeen feet, can be passed from such low-water 
basin, by means of the small lock, into the Egerton 
and Morpeth Docks, and thence into the great float. 
The facilities which will be afforded to vessels dis- 
charging or taking in cargoes, by reason of the ar- 
rangements of the side docks and cuts on the great 
float, in connexion with the railway communication 
in the interior, may be afforded elsewhere; but the 
accommodation to commerce by means of the low- 





water harbour, is due to the physical, constitution of 


| wondered at, when its advantageous 
| port of the West is fully considered, 

























































































pool side. But these and other peculiarities which | the locality, and is the characteristic digtinos 


the Port and Docks of Birkenhead. The ray; a 
crease in the commerce of the Mersey can hardly, 
Position ag th, 
does, a combination of advantages, which p. Hr “ 
sought for in vain at Swansea, Cardiff, Bristol, ¢ 
Milford Haven. Should anything occur to dita 
the friendly relationships which exist between ( 
Britain and other European powers, the pamage 
merchantman up the Channel in the present ; 
of marine warfare would be extremely hazardoy 
And without such an influence, it is not too mo 
to anticipate, on looking to the completion ui 
the extension of the railway system, connecting the 
Thames, the Humber, and the Mersey, that the 
latter may become the port of discharge for the pp 
ducts of the Western World destined for the noni 
of Europe.” 

The interest of the subject rather than of thy 
book, our readers will see, has led us on, Wi 
watch with great interest an experiment jy 
which some of the most important social pro. 
blems are applied under the most favourabje 
conditions. 





Biscuits and Grog. Personal Reminiscences anuj 
Sketches. By Percival Plug, R.N. Edited 
by James Hannay. Darling. 


Business must have its hours of rest—gravity 
its relaxations. Those who have but little |e. 
sure to indulge are glad of sharp, short, pm. 
gent mental recreation—such as, without e- 
grossing the mind so as to interfere with their 
more serious thoughts or occupations, may 
amuse, refresh and exhilarate the jaded spirit, 
A literature in 18mo. is springing up in answer 
to this call. Of course it is all very flimsy ani 
superficial—it does not even aspire to be other 
wise. If it amuses, it fulfils its avowed pu 
pose. In many of its issues the modicum of 
fun, geniality, or sprightliness is small as the 
coin for which it exchanges—in some much 
smaller. There are exceptions, which are fully 
up to the mark of expectation; and amon 
these literary pleasantries ‘ Biscuits and Grog 
is a fair shilling’s worth. We have read many 
a work of far greater pretension that did not 
contain a tithe of its piquancy and livelines. 
Percival Plug is supposed to be a young mit: 
shipman who has seen some years of service in 
the Mediterranean, on board H.M.S. “ Prepos- 
terous’’—of which ‘ Biscuits and Grog,’ a tile 
suggested by Mr. Jerrold’s ‘ Cakes and Ale; 
professes to be the record. The composition 
exhibits a dashing, pungent, vivacious style- 
a turn for satiric portraiture—and some qual 
ties of a better character. Under the roistering 
liveliness of the sketches, there is an evident 
current of real reminiscence which rather 
heightens the interest than otherwise. Out 
readers may find it pleasant as a variety to pass 
“over their walnuts and their wine” a fer 
apoe moments with Mr. Percival Plug and 
his seeings and doings. 1 

Percival is presented by his guardian to Cap 
tain Baggles and Commander Peppercorn 0 
first joining his vessel at Sheerness.— _ 

“ Baggles was an officer who had begun his carett 
in the time of war (one of the Benbow school, 0! 
which I shall have to speak by-and-by). He had 
trod a deck slippery with blood in Trafalgar, and 
passed unhurt through the fiery storm of that action 
Since that period he had been unemployed, ait 
probably would have remained so till death, but 
vacancy occurring in the representation of his native 
seaport, a Whig underling became a candidate ft 
the honour; and Baggles, who was a Tory of the 
good ‘old port and prejudice’ school, turned his 
coat, sacrificed his principles, and got the comma 
of the Caliban. He was a man of very narrow it 
tellect, and large personal dimensions; a plethone 
antithesis, who thought little and ate much; ofe 
tice Shallow on the quarter-deck, and a Hercules 
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table. So much for Baggles. His young 
— Promising ‘chips of the old block’-head. 
0! 


Miss Baggles 


om Ferpoeorm was one of those individuals of 
wi 


hom everybody Says, that he is a ‘good fellow at 
‘enon.’ To be sure, you had to go rather deep into 
his character before you came to the good. Still, you 
knew it was there and tolerated, if not pardoned, the 
irritability and bad temper which floated on the sur- 
face. My guardian, who had come to Sheerness 
with me, made a respectful bow to these worthies, 

les looked majestic — Peppercorn piercing. 
‘Well, Captain Baggles, I have brought down my 
boy to join you. 1 hope you'll find him a good 
oficer, said my guardian. ‘* Hope so—hope so—for 
his sake, said Baggles, who spoke in spasmodic 
grunts. ‘ Hope you won't give him too much money, 
sr’ (No fear of that, thought I.) ; ‘Well, young 
entleman,’ said Peppercorn, ‘I will send you on 
hoard the hulk, and introduce you to your messmates, 
and you must come on board the ship every day, 
watch the fitting, and acquire a knowledge of the 
work.’ This was accordingly done; my guardian 
returned to town, and I was left to my own resources 
and haunts on board the hulk, where the crew were 
quartered during the fitting of the ship. On going 
below I was ushered to a dirty gun-room, warmed 
bya small stove, near which were seated the only 
oficers who had yet joined, viz, Mr. Hankom, an 
old mate of dissipated habits; Snigger, a second 
master, very much respected (it was known that he 
had once fought a duel across a billiard-table), 
Berkeley, a youth who had joined for the first time, 
like myself; and Grenville, an assistant-surgeon. A 
couple of forms served as seats at a long table, on 
which the names of many ships, whose officers had 
occupied the room, were cut deep ; and a cask of 
ale was suspended in the corner. The other young- 
sterand myself were examined at length as to our 
families and motives for joining the service, and 
warned fairly that we would repent of it before long. 
When the cold evening set in, rum, sugar and hot 
water, were produced, and Berkeley and myself had 
a fight for the amusement of the others.” 

Of course Mr. Plug has nothing new to re- 
late:—but he does not altogether lack that 
narative-gusto which gives a charm even to 
an oft-repeated tale. Here is his peep at 
Gibraltar.— 


‘did not dance with midshipmen,’ and 
pa the greatest officer afloat. Com- 


“Gibraltar was the next place we proceeded to, 
and our passage through the ‘gut’ as it is elegantly 
called, was celebrated with champagne. Hankom 
grew enthusiastic over his third bottle, and calling all 
the youngsters round him, tried to make us drunk. 
He succeeded in becoming so himself at all events; 
grew tremendously warlike, and rolled about the 
gun-room, vowing that he would stand by his country 
—¥hich he was quite unfit to do, and was carried to 
hishammock peaceably. Gibraltar is an enormous 
rock, the top of which is peopled by apes, and the 
bottom by soldiers. There is a tradition that the 
apes came there originally by a submarine passage 
ftom the African coast, and emerged at St. Michael’s 
Cave, which is about half-way up. Whether this 
vecorrect 1am unable to determine, for when the 
Caliban arrived, the tribe where enjoying themselves 
on the Mediterranean side of the rock, which they 
generally keep, until driven to the other by the east 
wind, and I had no opportunity of consulting them 
on the subject. The town is narrow, and not par- 
ticularly elegant; the inhabitants ugly, and not par- 
ticularly clean. How the officers stationed there 
manage to rub along without falling a prey to ennui, 
I cannot understand. Billiards is an interesting 
game, but tables are few in number, and one cannot 
pay for ever. The turn for ‘guard’ comes only 
oneea fortnight. Even cigars, direct from Havannah, 
at eighty dollars a thousand, will cease to charm, and 
the market near the New Mole, with its men and 
¥omen in Spanish costume, its rich fruits, and its 
many-coloured game cease to attract. What then can 
‘sensible man do ? Gallop his horse on the Neutral 


can over a leaping-bar; fire at the pump there 
thinks Pistol; or cross over to Algesiras, and see a 
witt-rate bull fight? All these can be exhausted 
week, and what is a private gentleman to resort 


draught on his intellectual resources is returned with 
‘no effects’? A calpe hunt was started some years 
ago, but foxes are scarce, and there is nothing to 
jump over or into but some large holes. A hurdle- 
race was also got up, and this promised some excite- 
ment, for very soon an officer was killed; but an 
order from the Horse Guards put a stop to this 
luxury, and all was desolation again. Once the 
ennuyés had a rare windfall—a waterfall I should 
say. I allude to the bursting of a huge water-spout, 
borne by a whirlwind over the rock. This plunged 
the town in affliction and salt water, and gave rise to 
some amusing adventures; for the men-of-war pre- 
sent, seeing the confusion on shore (it happened in 
the night), imagined that a fire had broken out, 
and sent boats ashore with engines to extinguish—the 
water.” 

The following is our young middy’s catalogue 
of English travellers in the Mediterranean.— 

“First of all (to give precedence to our country- 
men) there is the class of rich yacht-travellers, who 
journey in large cutters and schooners, with enor- 
mous quantities of luggage, fat men-servants, pretty 
nursery-maids, and chubby children. Their yachts 
are crammed as full of materials for a voyage as 
Noah’s Ark. They travel partly to escape ennui, 
and partly because it is ‘proper’ to do so. They 
bring hosts of introductions to unfortunate ambas- 
sadors, and condemn everything that doesnot resemble 
what they saw in England. ‘They live in the most 
expensive manner, in the finest hotels, which, how- 
ever, they look down upon. They receive you in 
the most splendid style of luxury, but apologize for 
it, and remind you that ‘they are not in London 
now.’ If they encounter a foul wind, they run into 
the nearest port. They go mechanically to see anti- 
quities, but are too dignified to be enthusiastic. They 
patronize the Parthenon, and say that ‘it’s a pity 
it’s insucha ruinous condition,’ They smile approv- 
ingly on the finest Claudes in the gallery in the 
Bourbon Museum, at Naples; and think it ‘ proper’ 
to look very solemn at the Holy Sepulchre in Jeru- 
salem. In short, though they should travel a thou- 
sand miles, they are never out of England—a cha- 
racteristic of very many travellers of all ranks, They 
look at nature through an opera glass. Sometimes 
they write large books of travels, in which they try 
to be very fine in describing storms. They quote— 

atra nubes, 
Condidit lunam, neque certa fulgent, 
Sidera nautis. 

—and remark how singular it is, ‘that these pheno- 
mena are the same now as when Horace wrote !’ 
They take care, also, to tell you in their quartos what 
they had for dinner, and how much they enjoyed the 
society of Lord X, the Marquis of Y, and Baron Z. 
Besides these, there is the retired tradesman class, 
who, all the time they are abroad, are not only 
virtually in England, but in a shop, or a villa near 
London. When they meet you at a table d’héte, 
they express their joy to ‘see an Englishman once 
more,’ as if they were in the Desert of Sahara. 
They grumble at the bills and the bedrooms, and 
think ‘that, after all, there’s no place like home.’ 
They live in the closest, most densely-furnished rooms 
they can get, which they say ‘are in the good old 
comfortable English style.” They order up huge 
tea-pots of tea, at the same hour as they did when 
in Clapham, on system, but take a little brandy in it, 
‘just because they're abroad.’ They walk up Vesu- 
vius—the father with a cotton umbrella, the mother 
in pattens. The son John (whom they have great 
difficulty in keeping in order) goes about the town to 
see if there’s no place like Evans's, where he can 
have a lark. On their return to England, they only 
remember that it was very hot abroad. I must not 
forget the pedagogical class of travellers. The peda- 
gogue ‘carries a satchel of school books on the 
crupper of his horse,’ as Sterne said of Addison. 
He wanders about Athens with a pair of spectacles 
and a copy of Pausanias, quotes Homer at dinner at 
the Hotel, and is going to start to-morrow for Ther- 
mopyle, to see if any local investigation will throw 
a light on an obscure passage in Herodotus that has 
troubled him a long time. And then there is the 
aspiring young architect, who walks through the ruins 
of the ancient world, armed with a measuring-tape, and 
judges of sublimity by inches. You ask him what 
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diameter and circumference of its columns. But of 
the soul, or spiritual meaning, of such structure— 
the motive that animated its builders, or the idea 
which was its archetype,—of these he knows no more 
than the lizards that play about its ruins. How 
different from all these the philosophical wanderer that, 
every now and then, it is your lot, in happy hour, to 
meet! How different the man who walks through 
the world ina spirit of catholic sympathy with all 
around him, anxious to learn, ready to communicate, 
open to every impulse—bent only on the study of 
the good and the admiration of the beautiful.” 

As will be seen, Mr. Plug has an open eye 
for the more salient angles and aspects of 
society. He discourseth shrewdly of Malta 
and its doings—but we must content ourselves 
with a sketch of a different kind. Of course it 
is caricature; but still it is sufficiently true to 
be piquant.— 

“The school of naval captains most remarkable 
is one which may be called the ‘ Benbow school,” 
from its adherence to the old customs of the service. 
The captain of this school thinks that the service is 
going to the devil. He uses aspeaking trumpet, and 
wears a broad-tailed coat. He looks with abhorrence 
upon a man who can reason or speak fluently, and 
calls him a ‘sea lawyer.” He impresses upon the 
minds of his officers that they have no right to think, 
and sets an example by never thinking himself. He 
has a prejudice against jewellery and clean shirts, 
and thinks it effeminate to take marmalade or any 
sort of confectionery. He has divine service per- 
formed every Sunday, and regularly goes to sleep 
during the sermon. He ‘ wonders what the navy will 
come to’ when he sees claret in a midshipman’s mess, 
He discourages taking in journals, and goes to sleep 
after dinner. He flogs the men often ‘ on system,’ 
and pronounces a youngster who shows any affec- 
tionate remembrance of home a milksop. He always 
holds the same political opinions as the ministry that 
is in; and is very much afraid of the admiral. He 
writes bad grammar, and has never heard of the 
Atheneum. Some old boys of this class still get 
commands, and may be called the funguses of the 
British oak. They enrich their conversation with 
nautical slang, and have an horror of eau de Cologne. 
They hate all new inventions, and do everything in 
the old-fashioned way. They put all their sons in 
the service, and allow them very little money. This 
they think an infallible way of bringing them up to 
heroism, but are too often disappointed by seeing 
them turn out penurious, mechanical boobies. The 
opposite class to this is the class of dashing, dandy 
captains, who have pianofortes in their cabins—give 
parties on board—go out partridge shooting—and 
tind their duty a bore. These gentlemen cultivate 
the acquaintance of the military, and are proud of 
losing their money at blind-hookey. In fact, they 
try to turn the vessels they command into yachts, 
and succeed in degrading them from the rank of 
men-of-war, but not in obtaining any elegance to 
make up for the loss of their utility. They keep 
numbers of dogs on board, and sometimes the more 
congenial baboon. There are lieutenants and mid- 
shipmen of both the schools which I have described; 
but the majority of them, as of all ranks in the pro- 
fession, admit of no classification but the general 
one of being ‘ very good fellows,—an English pane- 
gyrical phrase of great, though homely, furce. They 
are great in the battle and good at the board. You 
admire them in the din of warfare—and love them 
in the hour of conviviality, for—like olives—their 
company gives a hearty relish to wine.” 

For much that is of the same quality of 
smartness our readers may consult Midship- 
man Plug’s little volume for themselves. 
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THE IDES OF MARCH. 
Throw by all toys !—A sudden peal of dread 
Through Europe’s firmament in thunder rolls. 
A Throne hath fallen ;—a King no more controuls 
A people’s wrath ; the stream that in its bed 
Swelled fierce and high, by heart-deep fountains fed, 
Hath burst its banks. Indignant Vengeance tolls 
The knell of Craft ;—on History’s crowded scrolls 
Strange names are writ in letters freshly red.— 
Great years begin. O’er many a land the star 
Of Freedom rises broad :—Oh, may its beams 
Disclose no smoking fanes nor crimsoned streams 
Nor vallies scathed beneath the heel of War !— 
True men, be calm! Duties are more than dreams,— 
Alike from anarch Rage and despot Folly far. 
H. 





SONNET. 
To W.C. R. on His Second Birthday. 
My darling little boy! thou dreamest not— 
Thine infant thought can reach too small a way— 
How much love lifts my heart for thee to pray, 
For thee to hope, and trust with Heaven thy lot ! 
Richer than thou canst guess at two years old! 
Loved even past thine own, thy baby, merit, 
Because, alas, alas! thou didst inherit, 
Ere thy fourth week, large wealth of love untold. 
And yet, poor babe !—how poor thou canst not know, 
Thou canst not feel ;—half-beggared as thou art, 
Albeit thou dost in mine and many a heart 
Reap golden grain of love thou didst not sow. 
And yet, rich babe! since orphans stand apart 
The Lord’s peculiar care—His tenderest care below. 





SHELLEY AT ETON. 

ArTeR an absence of some months I have been 
reading up my Athenaums:—and came upon the 
review of ‘The Life of P. B. Shelley, by Capt. 
Medwin’ [see Atheneum, Nos. 10838—1039]. 

As an old Etonian, allow me to express my sur- 
prise that in all the Memoirs of Shelley so little has 
been collected in illustration of his days at Eton. 
Shelley as a boy was a being never to be forgotten. 
He stood apart from the whole school. I have the 
list before me now for the year 1807—amounting to 
440 boys; and I will venture to say there is not a 
man of them living who does not remember Shelley 
for his wild and marked peculiarity. For years and 
years, and long before I knew that Shelley the boy 
was Shelley the poet and friend of Byron, he dwelt 
in my memory as one of those strange and unearthly 
compounds which sometimes, though rarely, appear 
in “the human form divine.” Though death has 
thinned our ranks, I am convinced that any bio- 
grapher of Shelley might have collected many and 
many an anecdote highly interesting as showing the 
man in boyhood,—with much that stamped its force 
on the original bent of his sensitive and poetical 
mind. Either from natural delicacy of frame or 
from possessing a mind which in boyhood busied itself 
in grasping at thoughts beyond his age—probably from 
something of both—he shunned or despised the usual 
games and exercises of youth, This made him with 





other boys a by-word and a jest. He was known 
as “Mad Shelley”;—and many a cruel torture was 
practised upon him for his moody and singular ex- 
clusiveness. 

Shelley was my senior; and I, in common with 
others, deemed him as one ranging between madness 
and folly, until one who then lived in the same house 
with Shelley—a boy his senior and well able to ap- 
preciate in others that talent which he largely pos- 
sessed within himself—told me that in “ Mad Shel- 
ley” there were seeds to overflowing of medita- 
tion deep and of that wild originality which is 
the attribute of genius. This boy, my informant, 
was the present barrister, Mr. Amos. For some 
reason or other Amos subsequently came to my tutor, 
the Rev. T. Carter; and it was while living under 
the same roof that I gathered his opinion of the 
“Mad Shelley.” I cannot but think that if time 
and inclination served, this gentleman could furnish 
more than any other interesting details of the poet in 
embryo. In those days, as doubtless in these, there 
were a certain number of “ extra masters,”"—some of 
whom resided at the college, took boarders, and 
held an amphibious rank between “the tutor’? and 
“the dame.” Among these was one “Mr. Hexter”; 
who professed to be a teacher of writing,—though it 
must be confessed that the boys under his roof made 
a much greater proficiency with their knives and forks 
than they did with their pens in the writing-school. 
It was with this professor of pothooks and hangers 
that Percy Bysshe Shelley was placed. The house 
was small, the number of boarders few; and I doubt 
much if within those walls any intimacy was formed 
that grew with its growth and ripened in after life. 
There was, as already shown, a friendly and right 
understanding between Amos and himself,—but no- 
thing more. Indeed, if I remember rightly, Shelley 
made no friends at Eton. He probably sought, but 
in vain, for a spirit congenial to his own. With the 
mass he had nothing in common. They could not 
enter into his spirit, nor he into theirs. They deemed 
him mad, and he despised them as fools. Singly they 
dared not insult him,—for “ there was a method in 
his madness” which taught repentance : but the herd 
unite against the stricken,—and boys, like men, envy 
the strongest and trample on the weak. 

These thoughts remind me of those occasions when 
poor Shelley's anguish and excitement bordered on 
the sublime. Conscious of his own superiority—of 
being the reverse of what the many deemed him— 
stung by the injustice of imputed madness, by the 
cruelty, if he were mad, of taunting the afflicted, 
his rage became boundless. Like Tasso’s jailer, his 
heartless tyrants all but raised up the demon which 
they said was in him. I have seen him surrounded, 
hooted, baited like a maddened bull,—and at this dis- 
tance of time I seem to hear ringing in my ears the 
ery which Shelley was wont to utter in his paroxysm 
of revengeful anger. 

It may not be uninteresting to tell when and 
where these things occurred. At the same time it is 
but justice to state that the bigger boys frequently 
interfered to prevent acts of tyranny towards the 
smaller. But Shelley in his days of trial was not 
“a little boy”; and it often happened that one 
amongst the biggest of the big was singled out as the 
victim. In the dark winter evenings it was the 
practice to assemble under the cloisters previous to 
mounting to the “upper school.” Sometimes some 
wicked wag would introduce a foot-ball into the for- 
bidden ground; and the cloistered square would echo 
with shouts and laughter as some hapless “dandy” 
of the day was “ nailed,”—or in other words, received 
a blow from the muddy, bounding ball. Poor Shelley, 
though anything but a fop, was often marked out for 
this trial of temper. But there was another practice 
common then, which, though usually less practical, 
was infinitely more galling. The particular name of 
some particular boy would be sounded by one, taken 
up by another and another, until hundreds echoed 
and echoed the name. At the same time, especially 
if the selected were a “big fellow,” a path was 
usually made and a space opened for the one on 
whom a hundred tongues were calling. Such, I well 
remember, was the joke which was practised on one 
who certainly did notrejoice in the name of “ Hornby,” 
—one who dwells in my early memory as a square- 
built, big boy, looking very like a staid and rather 
elderly gentleman, harmless and kind, and having 





CMar. 4 
no offence beyond the carrying a gold uizzin ee 
and white cambric fr Pose ko tar . 
all manly sports. In his case it was “vor e 
nihil” :—but with poor Shelley it was different, 
Shelley ! Shelley! Shelley! which was thundereg 
in the cloisters was but too often accompanied br 
practical jokes,—such as knocking his books from 
under his arm, seizing them as he stooped to rm 
cover them, pulling and tearing his clothes, or point. 
ing with the finger, as one Neapolitan maddens 
another. The result was, as stated, a paroxysm of 
anger which made his eyes flash like a tiger's, his 
cheeks grow pale as death, his limbs quiver, and his 
hair stand on end. 

Another circumstance I pei “ectly remember;—anj 
name it because I feel certain that it called inty 
active play a host of thought and feeling, In Shel. 
ley’s days there used to be one “ Walker” why 
lectured on astronomy, chemistry, mechanics, &¢, | 
allude to the “Old Walker” as he was called; a ma 
self-taught for the most part, but possessing much of 
talent, and being in his nature a thousand times mor 
clever than much learning could ever make his son, 
Shelley and myself and many others attended “0\i 
Walker's” lectures; and it may easily be imagined 
how the wonders of heaven, earth and electricity 
would seize on a mind like Shelley's. Boys have 
fashions in their playthings—and experimental elec. 
tricity became the rage. “ Like master like man,” 
says the adage—and “Old Walker's” servant and 
assistant had picked up a smattering of his masters 
knowledge sufficient to enable him to make small 
electrical machines. These found a ready sale 
amongst the boys; much to the encouragement of 
infant science—and proving that the philosopher's 
man had found out the philosopher's stone. He 
made a small fortune for the time. Shelley was 
amongst the purchasers,—and, so daring and bold in 
his experiments, that he nearly blew up himself and 
Mr. Hexter’s house into the bargain. Astronomy, 
like electricity, seized upon his imagination, His 
jubilee was night. His spirit bounded on the shadow 
of darkness, and flew to the countless worlds beyond it. 

It was doubtless in moments like these that he 
conceived the rich fountains of poetry which subse- 
quently burst forth from his heart,—that he pic- 
t = 

Heaven's ebon vault 

Studded with stars unutterably bright, 

Through which the moon's unclouded grandeur rolls 


To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills, 
Robed in a garment of untrodden snow ;— 





Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles depend 

So stainless that their white and glittering spires 

Tinge not the moon's pure beam. 
I have only to add, that about this time Shelly 
would often pass the hour of dinner in pursuing the 
unearthly wanderings of his muse. He delighted 
in invoking the subtleties of theory and vision, and 
clothing them in imagery too daring for the utter 
ance of his pen. He saw much, but dimly—yet vas 
too proud to lean upona guide. He felt that knor- 
ledge is power—but paused not to reflect that both 
are dangerous when applied in ignorance. No 
wonder that he all but blew up his tutor’s house in 
boyhood,—and his own fortunes when a man. 
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Tue following incidents are, I think, worthy of 4 
place under the above head.—Some years ago I was 
connected with a London publishing house (Mest. 
Fisher, Son & Co.); and during my engagement I 
compiled and wrote the descriptive text for the 
‘Views in Westmoreland, Cumberland, Durham 
and Northumberland.’ This task, though it required 
a very small share of literary ability, perplexed me 
greatly; inasmuch as I had a certain area of paper 
to cover with verbiage—whilst the subjects of the 
illustrations, however picturesque, very frequent 
admitted of only brief descriptions. Two views © 
Naworth Castle were given; one a general extent 
view, and the other a view of the courtyard. 4! 
materials for the descriptions, so far as my authorities 
went, were very meagre; and to eke out the text 
was compelled to draw on my imagination. ©" rs 
the general view I introduced, as “ filling up, 
stanzas written somewhat in the manner of the 
border ballads: these, however, pleased me 80 : 
that I took shelter behind inverted commas—2°r"* 
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that the stanzas might be referred to some ballad- 


qonger of days gone by. When I came to the 
court-yard view, I was almost in despair; but luckily, 

ning upon @ few rude hints of a murder and a 
= ‘age, 1 wove out of them a brief romance, ‘ The 
Bridal of Naworth,’—and this answered for the text 
- lace of more pertinent matter. In course of 
a it came to pass that the Messrs. F° isher had 
treated the public to what we term in Scotland 
#cquld kail het again” :—that is to say, toa rifacci- 
mento composed of plates from various publications, 
including several from the work before-mentioned. 
The editor of this pseudo novelty with paste-brush- 
and-scissors alacrity adapted my text to his purpose; 
and by some incomprehensible intuition he disco- 
yered in my stanzas “ the old ballad of *The Moss 
Troopers,” andin my brief romance “one of the most 
affecting tales amongst those which the chronicles of 
the North have longcontinued to tell."—See ‘ People’s 
Gallery,’ pages 79 and 80. . Bae 

A second incident is richer still. The publishing 
house with which I am at present connected (Messrs. 
Blackie & Son, of Glasgow) projected in 1842 a 
small almanac for distribution through the country, 
I contributed a scrap to the literary department 
under the title of ‘ An Anecdote of the Pacific Ocean,’ 
—a pure fiction, based on nothing more than the 
general habits and predilections of savage life. Judge 
of my surprise to find this fiction transmitted into a 
fact, and recorded verbatim in the * Five Years in 
the East’ of Mr. R. N. Hutton, (Longman & Co.)! 
I guess the author did not find all his materials in 
the extreme East.—You have herewith a copy of 
the Almanac for 1842 as a voucher for the incident. 

I trust that there is nothing in common between me 
and“ the equivocating fiend that lies like truth ;” but 
is itnot appalling that juvenile mendacities, lightly 
uttered, should thus rise up, after the lapse of years, 
as solemn facts and mortal verities >—I am, &c. 

T. Rose. 





OUR WEEKLY GOssIP. 

Turre is still nothing new to communicate re- 
gecting Sir John Franklin or the Arctic Expedi- 
tins: no additional fact having transpired since we 
give the programme of the intentions of Government 
on the subject in November last [ Atheneum, No. 
148]. The contemporary to whom we alluded a 
fortnight ago [ante, p. 190] continues, however, to 
insist upon his array of novel facts;—and since he 
makes a point of it, we have not the slightest objec- 
tin, His facts are very good facts, we dare say, for 
him; and if his readers care to have such, ours, we 
ae quite sure, will be willing to leave them the 
monopoly. In the article in question we announced 
generally the scheme of the three Expeditions now 
about to visit the Arctic regions—the ground which 
they would cover for the purpose of making the 
earch complete which is the first object of their 
nision—and the scientific services which, being 
thee, they would incidentally perform. This infor- 
mation was almost universally copied by our con- 
temporaries, and the public very generally knew all 
about it. Only the paper in question somehow or 
wher missed it—or inclines to think it did: but by 
acurious coincidence, it directly set out in an active 
warch for the same. Accordingly, it rediscovered 
he information, —a process at which its readers 
how it has good success from long practice. It 
fund our article at second-hand—very much the 
Yorse for wear; and came out in it, a week or two 
¥0, with trimmings of the following value. —The 
particular day is given by it on which Sir James 

commissioned the ship which we informed our 
raders generally he would commission : it being still 
Spen to some other enterprising journal to discover 
hour.—The wood of which the ship is built— 
ak wood — is a new accession to the public know- 

’e contributed by our contemporary. — The 

ders are, it seems, the Messrs. Wigram in the 
ase of one ship—Messrs. Scott & Son in the case of 
the other; and the latter vessel is likely to be fitted 
uMr. Green's dock! &c. &e. &e.!—“TI hope here 
be truths,” indeed ! The fact is, the paper in question 
ind ourselves apply pretty much the same principle 
W intelligence like this,and deal with such facts 

ing to our several potentialities. Our con- 
Porary seizes on such material for want of better; 
¥e have too many things to say which our readers 
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consider it more important to hear, to make room 
for it—All this supplementary information, however, 
our contemporary says we actually applied for. 
Now, how we managed to apply for the particular 
information unless we already knew it—and if we 
did, why we applied — many will find it difficult to 
understand. We think, however, that we see what 
our contemporary means through his imperfect 
syntax: and if it can be of any use to him either as 
a hint for his own practice or as an admission against 
ourselves, we beg to inform him that it is our habit 
to seek in every proper quarter, and by every proper 
means, for whatever information can in our opinion 


be useful to our readers—and a legitimate boast of 


the Atheneum, as those readers know, that we are 
generally very successful.—Our contemporary speaks 
of paid contributors as if the fact of payment were 
unsavoury to his palate. We plead guilty to his 
impeachment :—we are in the habit of paying our 
contributors. The inference as regards our contem- 
porary is one which concerns only his own contri- 
butors. We acknowledge our practice—but make 
no objection to his. For ourselves, we have found 
that good and substantial literary assistance can be 
had only by paying for it: a truth which our con- 
temporary and ourselves, we think, each illustrate in 
our several ways.—In one respect our contemporary 
is glaringly wrong—and must be put right. As it is 
very painful ground to him, we would have waived 
it but for the justice due to ourselves. Our contem- 
porary says that the Atheneum was founded, and is 
conducted, in imitation of himself. The exact con- 
trary is the case. The Atheneum was founded with 
the direct purpose of avoiding his example—and 
has been conducted so as carefully to carry out that 
purpose. It uses neither the same language, nor the 
same machinery, nor the same ethics as he does. The 
measure and moral of the difference between us our 
contemporary may himself estimate by the result. 

If our contemporary would take advice from us, 
we would recommend him as much as possible to 
avoid calling critical attention to his columns. 
We are not in the habit of chasing such deer; but 
when accidentally on the ground, if an absurdity 
start up at our very feet, it is difficult to resist the 
inclination to have a shot at it. In this portentous 
number, which catalogues the new facts contri- 
buted to the history of the Arctic Expeditions, 
there is also a review of ‘Angela, a novel; and 
therein the hero of the story is represented as being 
“in the position of Macbeth between Polly and 
Lucy.” Now, this, of course, a reasonable indulgence 
would have set down to the account of a printer's 
error; but the unfortunate Editor will not have it so. 
The next article —which is on ‘ Ninfa,’ a tale from 
the German — we must suppose to be written by 
himself. At any rate, it is by some one who had 
had a glimpse of the previous article, in manuscript 
or in proof; and most ludicrously adopts the blunder, 
giving it a didactic character, and making it the 
ground of further Shakspeare parallel. “In the fore- 
going review of ‘ Angela,’” says the writer, “ we have 
mentioned that the condition of the hero resembled 
that of Macbeth; and ‘ Ninfa,’ we may observe, is a 
good deal like the play of ‘ Othello’ converted,” &c. 
—There is a great deal of this kind of sport in the 
columns of our contemporary :—such game growing 
abundantly under editorial indulgence. He who had 
time, and the taste for it, might have a battue there 
any month. For ourselves, we but bring down our 
wild goose in passing. If our contemporary be wise, 
he will avoid these poetical speculations, and confine 
himself to his small “ facts.” 

The members of the Royal Society are, we believe, 
called together for Thursday next,—with the view of 
concerting on the measures to be taken consequent 
on the intended retirement of its President, the Mar- 
quis of Northampton. 

Our readers are aware by this time that the 
Government has aitered its scheme of taxation—the 
proposed increase of the income and property tax 
having been abandoned in favour of some other, as 
yet undetermined, source of income. With the re- 
moval of the national burdens from one department 
to another the Athenaum has in general little to 
do:—but we hear a report circulated, evidently as a 
feeler, to the effect that letters are to be again sub- 
jected to a higher rate of postage. This fact, as 
touching an active and important part of the litera- 





ture of the country, comes not improperly under the 
cognizance of a literary journal. We trust, then, that 
no attempt will be made to interrupt the present 
arrangements of the Post Office—unless it be to 
simplify and still further extend the ideas of the 
reformer. So important are facility and economy of 
inter-communication to the civility, the trade, the 
right feeling, the education of the people, that 
many wise and good men are of opinion that Minis- 
ters should not seek for revenue at all from such a 
source, The penny postal arrangement is, we ven- 
ture to believe, regarded by the country as one of our 
sacred institutions: and it would be the height of rash- 
ness to offer to disturb it in a retrograde direction. 

The weekly returns of the Registrar-General 
begin to resume something of their average character. 
The late epidemic has greatly diminished in viru- 
lence in the metropolis. During the week ending 
February 26, the deaths were 1,145;—the general 
average being 1,107. But lest this fayourable report 
should have any tendency to relax the efforts now 
making for sanitary reform, it is desirable to accom- 
pany it with the mention of one or two not insignificant 
facts. It appears from the published returns that those 
maladies which more directly result from imperfect 
drainage and insufficiency of light, air and water, are 
in a state of far more than their wonted activity. 
Typhus, for instance, is slaying its victims at this 
moment in double the ratio of the corresponding 
period of last year. For all these deaths the dirt, 
darkness and dryness of the dwellings of the poor— 
and they who uphold this state of things, from what- 
ever motive—are visibly responsible. The history 
of the terrible six weeks commencing with Novem- 
ber 28—when the influenza made its appearance in 
London—is pregnant with great lessons. Of the 
five divisions of the metropolis, the northern districts 
—including Marylebone, St. Pancras, Islington, 
Hackney and Hampstead—suffered most; even 
more than the poorer and more densely crowded dis- 
tricts to the south—St. Saviour’s, St. Olave’s, Ber- 
mondsey, St. George’s Southwark, Newington, Lam- 
beth, Wandsworth, &c. This is very significant. 
In ordinary times, when no such visitants as grippe 
and bronchitis ally themselves with the corrupting 
elements of these localities, the northern quarters 
and suburbs are esteemed as amongst the healthiest 
in London: but there the drainage is least perfect 
—and there death has now been busiest. The 
eastern parts of the metropolis were next in amount 
of suffering. The increase of mortality was less in 
the crowded, central districts—while in the western 
the augmentation was hardly perceptible. Calling 
the increase at the west-end 1, that of the central dis- 
tricts would be 2, that of the east about 3, and that 
of the north and south 4. This proportion is esta- 
blished in the Registrar-General’s returns: its cor- 
rectness cannot be impugned—and its conclusions 
deserve to be pondered well. 

In connexion with this question, we may state that 
the Commission appointed, under the Improvement 
of Towns Act, by the Woods and*Forests, for the 
purpose of receiving evidence with reference to the 
establishment of the New Smithfield or Great Metro- 
politan Cattle-market and Abattoirs, is proceeding 
with its labours. How long has a measure like this 
been urged upon arguments the most persuasive, yet 
failed before the energy of selfishness and the cry of 
interest! The new market is proposed to be erected 
on a piece of ground, consisting of 57 acres, situate 
between the Camden-road and Maiden-lane—the 
proposed East and West India Dock Railway passing 
through it. The first abattoir will be on a vacant 
piece of ground, at present in use as a brickfield, 
between the New North Road, Shepperton Street, 
Islington, and the Regent’s Canal; the second at 
Bethnal Green, by the side of the Eastern Counties 
Railway, and extending to the Regent's Canal; the 
third by the side of the Surrey Canal, in the Old Kent 
Road ; the fourth at Battersea, between the river 
Thames and the South-Western Railway; the fifth 
between the Kensington Canal and the London and 
Westminster Cemetery; and the sixth at Westbourne 
Green, on a piece of land between the Regent's 
Canal and the Great Western Railway. The esti- 
mates of Mr. Galloway, the engineer to the company, 
show that the entire expense of purchasing the land 
and the erection of the buildings in the different 
localities will not exceed 371,500/.—leaving a surplus 
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out of the capital of the company (400,000/.) of 
28,5007. to meet all contingencies; which will be 
amply sufficient. 

It is good to be a poet in the East; and we gladly 
mention facts which may tempt some of our “* Million” 
toemigrate. A Turkish poet, named Essalad Effendi, 
whose works have been in great favour with the 
Sultan, has died at Constantinople, leaving large 
wealth. His will is an excellent specimen of his 
poetry. More fortunate than our friend who, some 
months since, proposed the profits of his volume of 
poems for the relief of the Irish famine, the singing 
of Essalad Effendi has enabled him to promote the 
enlightened philanthropy of the day. He has left 
an amount of piastres representing 10,000/. sterling 
towards rendering the streets of Constantinople more 
healthy, and the remainder of his fortune for the 
sanitary improvement of his native town, Smyrna. 
Such good deeds are worthy of the modern Muse :— 
but his poetry was, probably, not of the kind which 
can be multiplied by the million. 

We have received from another correspondent, 
signing himself G. F. B., a letter on the subject of 
the late Hampden disinterment :—in which, so far 
as we understand the writer, he gives it as his opinion 
that Lord Nugent's disavowal is either not sufficiently 
made out or not to be believed if it were. As he 
brings no new fact to the discussion, we cannot make 
room for his letter. The argument on which he 
seems mainly to rely is, that if the narrative in the 
Gentleman's Magazine be false, Mr. Carlyle has been 
deceived as well as Mrs. Hall:—and this argument, 
we must inform him, we by no means consider con- 
clusive. The story, as related by Mrs. Hall, with 
references to her authorities, and the denial (be it 
more or less explicit) of Lord Nugent, are now before 
our readers; and it must be for the sake of some 
communicant able to throw light on the subject if 
we carry the matter further. We cannot give up 
our space to everybody who may choose to have 
a mere opinion in the matter :—but will quote the last 
paragraph of our correspondent’s letter. “ If,” he 
says, “the story be a fabrication, it cannot be too 
emphatically or too circumstantially declared to be 
such by those in whose power it is todo so: and the 
doing of itwould not be derogatory to either of the 
two noble and dignified individuals whose names 
have been most prominently put forth in connexion 
with the affair.” 

We see that Mr. Lovell Reeve is about to bring 
out a cheap uncoloured issue of his valuable work 
the ‘Conchologia Iconica,’ with a view of making 
it more available for geological purposes. <A 
prospectus before us states that the edition will be 
one-third the price of the coloured one—and will 
appear in monthly parts. This work has been mainly 
illustrated from the great collection of Mr. Cuming, 
described by us some weeks ago:—and its value may 
be therefore estimated by reference to our remarks 
on that Museum. 

The Adelaide Observer has the following :—“ The 
New South Wales exploration party, under Mr. 
Deputy-Surveyor Burnett, has traced down the 
Boyne to latitude 24° 53’ 50°, where it was strongly 
influenced by the tide, and beyond which point the 
party could not usefully prosecute the desired ex- 
plorations; but they had arrived sufficiently near the 
coast to be quite certain that the outlet of the Boyne 
was in Hervey’s Bay,—most probably at the spot 
where Flinders noticed two shallow inlets, but which 
he did not examine. Mr. Burnett has no doubt the 
Boyne will be found navigable for steamers and 
sailing craft to a considerable extent, and until very 
extensive means of road communication shall be 
found connected with the head of navigation. He 
desires nothing more than to be sent by the Govern- 
ment to complete his valuable labours by an aquatic 
exploration from the Boyne’s sea-mouth.” 

The King of Prussia seems to doubt greatly if the 
immediate time be favourable to sentimentalism. He 
has questionings if he shall have leisure or spirits, 
just at present, for one of his dramatic presentments, 
There is too much of terrible reality abroad for his 
tableaux vivans. Our readers remember with what 
success the monarch put himself in attitude when the 
first stone of the repairs at Cologne Cathedral was laid. 
The Committee have sent him an invitation to be 
again present at the approaching festival—to which 
his Majesty has replied as follows:—“ It has always 





been my wish and hope to be personally present on 
the 600th anniversary of the laying of the founda- 
tion-stone of the Cathedral at Cologne, in the month 
of August next, to which you have sent me an in- 
vitation. I shall be heartily glad if circumstances 
enable me to carry out those wishes.” 

At the annual meeting held this week in the lecture 
theatre of University College, the late officers were 
re-elected for the ensuing year without opposition— 
Lord Brougham being, as our readers know, the Pre- 
sident. It is not the first time that we have asked, 
what is the particular qualification for office at this 
Institution? In the case of the President, at least, 
it would seem to be non-attendance—Lord Brougham 
is President because he fails to preside. We confess 
that we were not prepared for the adoption of fictions 
like this in an Institution like that of Gower Street, 
—and objected to the exception, while we believed 
it to be one, even in favour of the former services 
rendered by Lord Brougham. Here, as everywhere 
else, his Lordship has had a sufficient amount of 
allowance made for the present on the score of the 
past; and it is time now that earnest men engaged 
in earnest objects should try his value as a coadjutor 
by the common tests. Mr. Warburton—who pre- 
sided at the meeting—would seem to have had some 
feeling of this kind struggling against the superstition 
which retains Lord Brougham at the head of an 
educational institution while he is hunting like a 
baron of the middle ages in the Croix de Gardy. 
To reconcile the two, he tried his hand at a sophism. 
Extending the principle beyond the Presidentship, 
and applying it generally to the body of subscribers, 
he proposed that inattention to the business of the 
Institution should be accepted as the test of its 
prosperity. The thin attendance of the subscribers 
he hailed as an expression of the interest which they 
take in its affairs—contrary to the rule of each in 
his private business. Absence is to be liberally inter- 
preted into a sign that the absent are not wanted. 
Now, we have no objection to apply this new prin- 
ciple of Mr. Warburton’s to the particular case 
of Lord Brougham; and, referring it to the long- 
continued separation of that councillor from the 
affairs of the institution, one would ask if it does 
not suggest that the institution could do with- 
out his Lordship altogether? The swimming sea- 
son is coming back; and, what with following his 
Leader across the lake and dictating to the new 
Government of France, it is probable that he will 
have little time to devote to the affairs of the London 
College even if they should happen to want him. 
Stat nominis umbra should be no motto in Gower 
Street.—A better proof of the prosperity of the In- 
stitution was proposed by Mr. Warburton when he 
alluded to the large bequests which it is receiving. 
With Mr. Holloway’s legacy of 2,0007. and Dr. 
Holme’s expected to reach 20,000/., independently 
of a valuable library of books, our readers are already 
familiar: but we believe we have not informed them 
that amongst the gifts of the year is a collection— 
amounting to one hundred and fifty pieces—of the 
works of the great sculptor Flaxman, presented by 
Miss Denman, his surviving executrix. 





NOTICE.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, will be CLOSED 
on SATURDAY NEXT, the 11th March, for a short time pre- 
paratory to putting up a New Picture. Now exhibiting, the 
INTERIOR of 8ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, under two aspects, 
Day and Night.—Open from Ten till Five. 





SOCIETIES 


Liynean.—Feb. 1.—R. Brown, Esq., in the chair. 
—The Rev. J. Hamilton and G. Harrington, Esq. 
were elected Fellows.—-R. M‘Andrew, Esq. exhibited 
specimens of Tubulipora truncata, collected by him- 
self in 50 fathoms water off the Orkneys, 20 miles 
from the shore.—Mr. Westwood exhibited specimens 
of the silk spun by the caterpillars of the new East 
Indian silk moth, Bombyx Huttoni, Westw. It is an 
inhabitant of the hills about Mussooree, in the Hi- 
malayas, 6,500 feet above the level of the sea, and 
feeds on the leaves of the wild mulberry. Some of 
the specimens of the silk exhibited were composed 
of three, six, nine, and twelve fibres on each thread ; 
those with nine and twelve fibres having been pro- 
nounced by the Delhi shawl workers to be worth 
about 25s. per pound.—_Mr. Westwood also read a 
paper on the coleopterous genus Athyreus of Mac- 
Leay, with descriptions of several new species, 




































ZooLoGicaL.—Feb. 22.—W. Yarrell, Esq..V.P. i 
the chair.— Prof. Owen read a paper‘ On the Skuliny 
adult and aged male and female Chimpanzees Guna 
Gaboon River, much exceeding in size,and Specificall: 

distinct, from the previously known Troglodytes ni y 
The existence of this formidable animal in that is 

trict was first made known to Prof. Owen by De 
Savage in a letter dated April 22, 1847 = ih 
contained drawings of two skulls obtained by him j 

that locality ; and Prof. Owen, therefore, fmt 
to call it Troglodytes Savagei. The skulls Which 
formed the subject of the paper were placed in Prof 
Owen's hands by Mr. Stutchbury, of Bristol}: who 
obtained them through the assistance of Capt, G 
Wagstaff, who visited the Gaboon during the pas 
summer. Prof. Owen entered into a minute compa. 
rison of the corresponding parts in 7. Savagei and 
T. niger; and carefully established the character 
which prove a true specific difference between them 
—observing that some scepticism might be expected 
from naturalists who had not been able to realizs 
these differences by the actual comparison of spe. 
cimens: but he felt no doubt but that, as was the caw 
of the Pithecus morio, more extended knowledge of 
the new species would confirm the validity of js 
distinction. In size the 7. Savagei excels even the 
great orang ;—the skull of the oldest male Measuring 
114 inches in length. 

Papers from Mr. Gulliver, ‘On the Red Blood. 
corpuscles in Vertebrata,’ and from Mr. Gould ‘Op 
New Species of Australian Birds,’ were laid before 
the Meeting. 


Entomotocicat.— Feb, 7.—W. Spence, Esy,, 
President, in the chair.—W. Davis, Esq. was ade 
mitted a Member.—Mr. Ingpen exhibited a fossi] 
dragon-fly, found by the Rev. P. B. Brodie, in the 
lias near Gloucester.—Mr. W. W. Saunders exhi- 
bited a series of Coleoptera from Mexico; among 
which were some new and remarkable forms.—Mr, 
A. H. Haliday read a paper in support of Dr. Erich- 
son’s conjecture that the animalcule discovered by 
Mr. Hogg in the freshwater sponge, and called by Mr, 
Westwood Branchiotoma spongilla, is in reality the 
larva of Hemerobius fuscatus (Fabr.),—for which Dr, 
Burmeister has instituted the genus Sisyra. 





Institution oF Civit EnGineers.—Feb, 22 
J. Field, Esq. President, in the chair.—The paper 
read was by Mr. A. Mitchell, of Belfast, ‘On Sub 
marine Foundations: particularly the Screw-pile and 
Moorings.’ Considering that the entire subject of 
the various sorts of piling, of solid stone founda- 
tions, of coffer-dams, of masses of concrete, and 
the numerous modes adopted by ingenious men 
for overcoming local difficulties, would occupy 
too much time, and scarcely possess novelty, the 
author restricted himself almost entirely to the de 
scription of the works executed with the screw-pile, 
as that had been chiefly employed for supportizg 
structures on loose sand or mud banks wholly or par- 
tially covered by the sea, where it had previously been 
considered very hazardous, if not impracticable, to 
erect any permanent edifice; and in his narrative he 
avoided all comparison with other modes of proceed- 
ing, even when they had the same object. The 
origin of the ‘screw-pile was the screw-mooring, 
which was designed for the purpose of obtaining 
for an especial object a greater holding powe 
than was possessed by either the ordinary pile 
or any of the usual mooring anchors or blocks of 
however large dimensions. It was proved by expe 
riment that if a screw with a broad spiral flange were 
fixed upon a spindle and forcibly propelled by rotary 
motion to a certain depth into the ground, an enor- 
mous force would be required to extract it by direct 
tension, and that the power employed must be auf 
cient to drag upa mass of the form of the frustrum a 
a cone reversed—the base being at the surface of the 
ground, and the section of the apex being equal to 
the diameter of the screw. The extent of the res 
ing mass must of course depend upon the natura 
tenacity of the soil. Even in this reasoning it mut 
be evident that a vertical force was calculated up 
but as, practically, that seldom or never occurred, 
the angle of tension and the curve of the rs 
cable again gave the moorings greater power. i 
was found to be correct in practice. It 0 


to Mr. Mitchell that the same means of resistanct 
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ressure might be used, and he 
bd — it for the foundations of light- 
propose beacons, and other structures which for 
—. purposes it might be desirable to place 
eae and mud banks—where hitherto it had been 
. sidered impracticable to place any permanent 
— In 1838 a plan fora structure of this nature 
a lighthouse on the Maplin Sand, at the mouth of 
for roe, was laid before the Corporation of the 
Wai House, supported by the opinion of Mr. 
vralicr, their engineer. The nine iron piles 5 inches 
diameter, with screws + feet diameter, were accord- 
ingly driven 22 feet deep into the mud, and, with 
ropet precaution, they were allowed to stand for 
two years before any edifice was placed upon them. 
The lighthouse was subsequently constructed, and 
had stood perfectly until the present time. Pending 
this probation, it was determined to erect a lighthouse 
to point out the entrance to the harbour of Fleetwood- 
on-Wyre; and, under the advice of Capt. Denham, 
RN., the screw-piles were adopted. The spot fixed 
on was the point of a bank of loose sand about two 
miles from the shore, Seven iron piles with screws of 
3.feet diameter were forced about 16 feet into the 
tank, and upon them timber supports 48 feet in ver- 
tical height were fixed, to carry the house and lantern. 
This structure was completed in six months, and was 
successful—never having required any repairs to the 
present time. A similar lighthouse was erected near 
Belfast ; and since then several others, with a great 
number of beacons, have been fixed in situations 
heretofore deemed impracticable. A project was 
tarted by the Earl of Courtown, in the year 1847, 
for adding to the length of the pier at the Harbour 
of Courtown, on the coast of Wexford, which had 
proved an entire failure from the channel between 
the solid pier being continually choked up with sand. 
Iron piles with screws of 2 feet diameter, to be driven 
from 11 feet to 15 feet into the sand and blue clay, 
were decided to be used in order to form an open 
jetty, through which the sand could be washed by the 
current—and the platform could be used for loading 
and discharging the shipping. The surf was so heavy 
on the coast, that the usual barges or floating rafts 
could not be used for putting the piles down;—so, a 
plan was designed by Messrs. Mitchell for projecting 
astage forward from the solid part, rigging a large 
grooved wheel upon the top of the pile, passing an 
endiess rope band around it and round a pulley fixed 
150 feet back, and then by a number of men hauling 
upon the band a rotary motion was communicated, 
which screwed it down fast. By these means one 
bay of the pier, 17 feet long, was finished daily, even 
in rough weather. The entirelength of the jetty was 
260 feet, its breadth 18 feet, with a cross-head of 54 
feet long, with landing stages at each end and two lines 
of railway throughout. ‘The cost of this extension 
was 4,1501., or about 47/. 10s. per current lineal yard; 
asmall sum compared to the cost of stone piers :— 
but even that was more than the expense would be 
now, as the system of work is better understood. 


Roya, Institution. — Feb. 25.— Admiral Sir 
E. Codrington in the chair.—‘On the Question in 
Natural History, have Genera, like Species, Centres 
of Distribution? by Prof. E. Forbes.—A species, 
according to the received opinion of naturalists, is 
an assemblage of individuals related to each other 
through descent, and derived from an original stock. 
A genus (using the word in its widest sense) is a 
tatural group of species having certain characters 
of organization in common, but no relationship of 
descent, Thus, every dog is an individual of a single 
species, all the members of which are believed to be 
descended from an original pair or stock; a dog and 
a for on the other hand are two species of one genus, 
evidently closely allied, but not derived from a com- 
mon stock. In like manner, among vegetables the 
individuals of the species apple might be cited on the 
one hand, and the apple and the pear mentioned as 
‘Wo species of one genus on the other. Every apple- 
teed produces an apple plant, and is the product of 
‘umilar plant; but apples cannot produce pears 
hor pears apples. Every species, consequent on the 
relationship of its several individuals, must occupy, 
or have occupied, a single area, within which there 
%§ some point or centre where the species had its 
ongin. ‘The researches of Prof. E. Forbes have 
shown that in numerous cases where large assem- 





blages of species both of plants and animals appeared 
to occupy more than one area or centre, the appli- 
cation of geological research to the elucidation of 
problems of distribution went to prove that such 
were only so many parts of a common area, broken 
up by physical changes in the course of geological 
time. The researches of zoologists, botanists and 
paleontologists have all tended to show that in very 
numerous instances, probably in the majority of 
cases, natural groups of species (i. e. genera), of 
various degrees of limitation occupied definite areas 
in geological time and geographical space. The 
assemblage of all the members of one great natural 
group of monkeys in the old world, and of all those 
of the other in the new,—and in like manner the 
distribution of marsupials,were quoted to show 
that such arrangement did not depend on mere ele- 
mental condition, Numerous instances cited from 
amongst both animals and plants proved that such 
was the case also inminor groups. The distribution of 
the genera of edentata and the camels, of those of the 
violets and hyacinths, was cited in illustration of the 
limitations of generic areas. In time we find similar 
phenomena, of which numerous instances among 
fossil fishes and mollusca were mentioned,—all tend- 
ing to show that when the species of a genera once 
appeared, they either continued or new forms of the 
same group were added to or replaced them, until 
the genus ceased to have representatives: so that 
each genus might be said to occupy a definite area 
in time. So far, researches seem to indicate that 
such areas in time are unique for each genus ; lead- 
ing to the inference by analogy that the apparent 
double areas occupied by certain genera in space are 
also parts of unique areas. The genus Mitra was 
cited in illustration; it having several anomalous out- 
lines which the recent researches of the Geological 
Survey have shown tohave been parts ofan originally 
continuous area in the epoch preceding the present. 

Areas of genera in space being admitted, it remains 
to see whether such areas had centres,—applying the 
term in two senses, viz., points of maximum and 
points of origin. Tables, showing the manner in 
which the species of animals and plants are grouped 
numerically within definite areas in geographical 
space, were shown as indicating that in every such 
area there is a point of maximum, and that the num- 
ber of species diminished around that point. In like 
manner, in time, the researches of Prof. Agassiz 
among fossil marine Vertebrata and of the lecturer 
among the Invertebrata were cited to show that 
natural groups or genera were represented by few 
species at first, increased more or less rapidly toa 
maximum, and then diminished before disappearing. 
Prof. E. Forbes’s researches on the fossils of Southern 
India go to show that in all probability the point of 
origin of a genus is coincident with the point of max- 
imum, and possibly with that of its final disappear- 
ance. All these phenomena presented by the dis- 
tribution of genera, and indicating the localization of 
the type-idea, or genus in time and space, are remark- 
ably analogous with those presented by the distribu- 
tion of the individuals of a species; although there is 
no true affinity between the two cases. Much yet 
remains to be done before the numerous problems 
connected with this subject can be solved. They 
present a wide and interesting field of research,—offer- 
ing arich harvest to its explorers; but not to be 
worked without the combined aid of zoological, bota- 
nical, and geological science. 

Decorative Art.—Feb, 9.—Mr. Dwyer, V.P., 
in the chair.—The respective positions of British 
and foreign manufactures in their relation to artistic 
merits formed the subject for observation. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY, 
Professor Leslie's Lectures on Painting. 
LECTURE It. 

I propose to devote this evening to the considera- 
tion of Form and Composition. But it is difficult to 
cut out parts of the Art of Painting from all the rest, 
and confine our attention exclusively to them; for 
all the qualities that make up the art are so 
linked together that the endeavour to elucidate any 
one of its requisites often involves some notice of 
others, and this will, I trust, account for apparent 
digressions from the subjects which I am about to 
consider, 

The art is great in all things only in proportion 
as it is ideal ; and it is by this, properly understood, 
and not by any classification of subject, that high Art 
is distinguished from low or ordinary Art. By the 
ideal, I mean nothing fanciful, nothing merely of the 
mind’s creation, but, as it is settled by the best 
authorities, the highest truth,—truth as distinguished 
from mere fact. 

The ideal, in form, it is agreed, is that best condi- 
tion to which Nature always tends, and from which 
in her individual productions she is only intercepted 
by accident. The accidents, however, that interfere 
with the perfect developement of the human figure 
are, by the artificial habits of life,so much more 
numerous than those which operate on the forms of 
other creatures, that perfect adult human beauty is 
not supposed possible to have an existence in any 
individual, at least not in civilized society.* And 
indeed, were every natural condition there favourable 
to beauty, the wearing of clothes alone would pro- 
hibit perfection of form. Luxury, poverty, disease 
the habits attending particular employments, and, 
above all, vice, the parent of all real evil, are the 
chief destroyers of human beauty. We scarcely 
apply the word ideal to the forms of infancy ; for we 
have, every day, frequent opportunities of seeing far 
more of perfection of form in young children than Art 
ever has reached, or perhaps ever will reach. Neither 
is the term applied to the form of any other animal 
than man; for we have no need in the representation 
of a beautiful horse, a bull, or a dog to consult either 
Sculpture or Painting for ideal types, as we can easily 
find better models in nature than these can supply. 
—But for the best proportions of the human figure 
we must have recourse to Grecian Art. And we 
must ascertain its principles; for the mere mechanical 
process of copying it, however it may help us to 
obedience of hand and correctness of eye, will never 
make us masters of form. Nor can the antique be 
studied to advantage without a constant reference to 
Nature: otherwise we are in danger of becoming blinded 
to what it may have of mannerism, and of learning to 
prefer those systematic deviations,not from individual 
nature, but from some of her invariable forms, which 
we find in many celebrated statues of antiquity,—as, 
for instance, where a more arched shape is given to 
the lower margin of the ribs in front. We must 
remember, also, that many of the antiques we pos- 
sess are but copies, the originals of which are lost: 
some may be copies of copies; many have hands, 
heads, and limbs indifferently restored; and many, 
though fine works, are not the productions of the 
best ages of sculpture. How easily we may be led 
into mannerism if we do not, in imitating Art, con- 
stantly refer to Nature will appear from the example 
of Raphael himself; who in his horses, from a sin- 
gular inadvertence, continued to follow the types of 
the earlier masters,—and the horses in the * Attila’ 
have human eyes, like those in the ‘Campo Santo,’ 
and are, as well as I can judge from copies and en- 
gravings, in no other respect more natural. Indeed, 
I believe the true form and character of the horse 
was not seen in modern Art before Rubens gave it,— 
whose animals generally are so superior to those of all 
preceding painters that he would have left a great 
name had he been known only as an animal painter. 

The beauty of the human, as of all animal, forms 
is ina great degree relative. I need scarcely remark 
that the most perfect proportions of the woman are 





* This does not apply to the state of civilized society in 
ancient Greece; where the public games, gymnastic exer- 
cises, &c. contributed so much to the perfect developement 
of form as to have led to that perfection of its represen- 
tation in Art to which the world is so greatly indebted, 
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in some respects the reverse of beauty in the man ; 
and the long body and short legs of the child would 
amount almost to deformity in the adult :—and the 
same is, in a degree, true of grace. The attitudes 
of children are proverbially graceful; yet there are 
some proper only to childhood, and which would be 
absurd in elder life,—as there are attitudes graceful 
in women that belong to them only. The slightly 
inward inclination of the knees in the struc- 
ture of the female may be often increased with an 
increase of grace,—but any such deviation from the 
straight line from the hip to the foot in man becomes 
disagreeable : and though the representation of pe- 
culiar characters may sometimes require us to give 
an effeminate structure to the man or a masculine 
one to the woman, this must always be at the ex- 
pense of the beauty proper to each. 

The taste of Rembrandt and Ostade in form pre- 
sents a singular anomaly in Art; for they seem to 
have sought for ugliness, and even for deformity, as 
other artists have sought for beauty. It is true that 
in Ostade’s heads we see something of the national 
physioguomy under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances; but a stranger to Holland would greatly 
mistake were he to form any notion of the looks of the 
people, generally, from the representations of this 
artist, for heappears to have painted from one family 
only, and that a remarkably ugly one. And here 
we should take a warning from him, for this tendency 
to repeat the same sct of characters is one that more 
or less pervades all Art. 

What I have remarked of Ostade is true, more 
or less, of all the Dutch and Flemish painters; for 
though he alone, with the exception of Rembrandt, 
appears to have had an intense relish for ugliness, 
none of them have much perception of beauty, and 
they seldom give us more than a few individuals, 
however numerously their canvasses may be peopled. 
It would not be difficult to select a single compo- 
sition of Hogarth in which there are as many distinct 
personations as are to be found in the works of all 
the best Dutch and Flemish painters put together. 

Rembrandt's taste for ugliness is shown in his forms 
rather than in his faces, and is only fully shown in 
his nudities, and mostso where beauty was essential. 
There is an etching by him of an Adam and Eve to 
whom he has given the very ideal of an ugliness we 
ean scarcely believe to have existed. In his portraits, 
however, he appears to have done justice to his sitters. 
There are always mind and thought in his faces, and 
often there is much of dignity. There are some very 
fine heads in the * Night Watch; and one particularly 
a thin, Spanish-looking gentleman that, if cut out, 
might pass for one of the finest portraits by Velasquez. 

Though, in the abstract, beauty is the great object 
of Art, yet it is always to be modified by character; 
and in treating subjects of real life we must not forget 
that the highest beauty as well as the extreme of ugli- 
ness is very rarely seen. The indiscriminate aim 
at beauty in such subjects only produces insipidity, 
and this it is for observation and taste to correct : and 
the young painter can have no better director of these 
than Raphael,—whose faces and forms are above the 
average of nature, but never somuch soas to placethem 
beyond probability. But it is subjects of real life 
only in which we may safely take Raphael as a guide 
in form; and we must be careful not to allow our 
admiration of the beautiful conceptions with which 
he has adorned the Farnesina to blind our eyes to 
their defects, for these charming compositions led to 
the heavy figures of the Hours in Guido’s ‘Aurora ;’ 
and heaviness is far from a common fault of Guido. 
His Aurora herself is a beautiful conception ; and, as 
Fuseli said, “ deserved to precede Hours less clumsy.” 

A few of the broad distinctions of physiognomy 


depend on the forms of the features and their relative 
proportions, but all its nicer shades have far moreto do 
with expression; and in this, indeed, the real character 
is often seen where the conformation of the face seems 


tocontradictit. Socrates was said to havethe features 
ofa Silenus, but the great mind of the philosopher 
must have been visible through the mask to all who 
could read expression. There are some general and 
well-known rules for the determination of physiogno- 
mical character, as far as it has to do with the shapes 
of the features; the aquiline nose and eye, for in- 
stance, belong to the heroic class, thick lips to the 
sensual, and thin to the selfish : yet all these may be 


Nelson, Wolfe, Turenne, and many other great heroes, 
will occur to our recollection who had nothing of the 
eagle physiognomy. It is natural to associate beauty 
with goodness and ugliness with wickedness; and 
children, I believe, generally do this. But an 
acquaintance with the world soon convinces us that 
bad and selfish hearts may be concealed under the 
handsomest features, and the highest virtues may be 
hidden under the homeliest; indeed, we find that 
goodness may even consist with conformations of face 
absolutely ugly. We then begin to look for the cha- 
racter in expression rather than in the forms of the 
features, and to distinguish assumed expressions from 
natural ones. 

Neither painter nor sculptor has ever yet given a 


To my feeling and to that, I believe, of many others, 
Lionardo da Vinci has succeeded best in this great 
difficulty. The original of the ‘Last Supper’ is, I 
suppose, not in a state to enable us to judge of that 
or indeed any other face in the picture as it came 
from the hand of the master; but in our copy of 
this great work there is more that satisfies me in its 
expression—* an abyss of thought,” as Fuseli has 
called it—than in any other representation of the 
Saviour with which I am acquainted. And yet the 
features are less beautiful in form than we find them 
where the character has been attempted by other 
artists, and Lionardo himself has given more of 
beauty to the St. John, though in the latter it is 
feminine rather than masculine beauty. There is a 
Head, crowned with thorns, by Guido, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Rogers, in which the features are more 
finely formed, and I think the proportions of the 
face are better. It is exquisitely drawn and modelled ; 
and, though slight in execution, and with the appear- 
ance of having been painted in a few hours, is a per- 
fect work of Art. Both Lionardo and Guido show 
us the “ Man of Sorrows ;” but the agony in Guido’s 
picture is that of bodily suffering, in Lionardo’s it 
is sorrow for the treason of Judas,—sorrow where in 
an inferior being there would have been indignation, 
—the sorrow of Him who wept over Jerusalem,—of 
Him who sorrowed for the sins of the whole world. 
I do not say that the face would suggest all this, 
were the character represented unknown to us. But 
even then it would interest us as belonging to a greater 
being, I think, than Guido’s Head ; and looking at 
it with our previous knowledge of its meaning, we 
may, certainly without adding anything from our 
imagination, feel that such sorrow is there shown, as 
far as it cana appear in the countenance: and this 
brings us to a point at which, indeed, we often arrive 
in Art—to that which may be seen and felt, but can 
never be described. 

Who can say what it is that elevates the character 
of Raphael's ‘St. Catherine’ so far above the saints 
of Francia in our Gallery? It is not beauty,—for the 
features of Francia’s * Madonna’ are more delicately 
shaped; neither does its elevation consist in the 
attitude,—for had any of the heads in Francia’s pic- 
ture the same turn, the same raised eyes (the St. 
Sebastian looks up), we should still see nothing more 
in them than harmless, but very ordinary people,— 
people, indeed, in mind and feeling, scarcely above 
the level of the beggar man and woman given to us 
in Murillo’s large picture, in the same collection, in 
the place of Joseph and the Virgin Mother. But I 
will pursue this branch of the subject no farther, as 
it relates entirely to what is beyond all teaching. 

As we are indebted to the antique for the true 
standard of human form, we also derive from the 
same source much valuable suggestion as to the 
shapes and castings of draperies and other elegancies 
by which costume may adorn the human figure. 
But in the imitation of these things, particularly in 
the casting of draperies, we must never lose sight of 
the differences between Painting and Sculpture. The 
close adherence, for instance, of the garment to the 
limb, showing its form distinctly through it, may be 
a beauty in Sculpture, but unless accounted for by 
rapid action, or the effect of wind, it may become a 
defect in Painting,—a defect we more often find in 
Michael Angelo than in Raphael. Draperies that 
entirely conceal the figure, by their amplitude, often 
impart a grandeur to the most ordinary attitudes. 
Early Christian Sculpture abounds in fine examples 
of this,—as do the works of Giotto, Angelico, Masac- 





liable to many exceptions; the first certainly is—for 


cio, and many of the early Italian painters; and 





head of the Saviour with which we can rest satisfied. | 


more grace may be often added by le “a 
attitudes in themselves graceful, A ey taal 
habit worn by ladies gives additional cepaattll 
manner in which they sit on horseback, * 

But in speaking of the composition of 
must again refer to Raphael as a master bev 
most others worthy of study. In his draperigg 
in other things, his exquisite taste is always : 
spicuous. He neither overloads his figures vat 
his lines ever poor or meagre. Action is Hn 
aided by the streaming or fluttering, or gj i 
movement of the dress, and grace is made 
graceful. A previous position of the figure may = 
be indicated by the manner in which part of the 
dress lies on the ground, or on some other hear 
object; and there are even fanciful modes by which 
an action may be assisted by drapery. From the 
shoulders of the visionary figures of St. Peter ani 
St. Paul, in the ‘ Attila,’ their mantles are jn part 
detached, so as to suggest wings; and whether thi 
was or was not Raphael’s meaning, the effect ig, 
happy one. 

It may be said of the draperies of Raphael, where 
the figures are many, that they are sometimes More 
beautiful in composition, each in itself, than 8 parts 
of one great whole,—as in the ‘School of Athens’ 
while the draperies of Rubens, on the contrary, pe 
often cast more with reference to the general com. 
position than to the individual figure. Indeed, in 
the compositions of Rubens and of Correggio, the 
principle of the whole together is never in the least 
sacrificed to the parts, though the parts often are to 
the whole. 

The composition of Rubens is indeed the most 
ornamental of any painter; and more than any 
other delights in the play of serpentine lines, 
rejecting as much as possible everything rigid and 
formal. But I am very far from applying the term 
ornamental to the style of Rubens in the way of 
objection. Who would indeed wish it other than 
it is, excepting in character and form? and, in refe- 
ence to these, we should certainly prefer another 
Moses and anothersAaron in the place of those in 
his * Brazen Serpent; and, I think, we should all 
agree that his Venus scarcely vindicates the taste 
of Paris. Whatever appearance of art there may be 
in the arrangement of Rubens’s materials, it is always 
so much under the influence of natural principle, and 
there is so much of life and of energy and unity of 
purpose in him, that Painting would have wanted a 
great and splendid feature had he never appeared, 
Indeed he reconciles us to a degree of artifice which, 
instead of being objectionable in him, makes his 
style, compared with that of others, something like 
the difference between verse and prose. I make we 
of the analogy not as exact, but with the endeavour 
to explain what, I think, we must all feel,—that 
even the ostentation of Art in Rubens sits gracefully 
onhim. He is not to be censured for wanting sim- 
plicity of line, for his aim is to unite the utmost 
intricacy of beauty of which composition is capable 
with the greatest possible breadth,—an aim in which 
he has entirely succeeded. 

Rubens is the great painter of action: in such 
works as ‘The Battle of the Amazons’ and ‘The 
Fall of the Damned’* there is an impetus in the 
struggling and falling groups which we find nowhere 
else, excepting in Michael Angelo’s‘ Last Judgment; 
and it was not ill said of one of his hunting pieces, 
founded on Lionardo da Vinci's ‘ Battle of the 
Standard,’ that “it seems as if painted on horse- 
back.” But it is the besetting sin of genius 9 
animated as that of Rubens to delight itself beyond 
bounds with what it can do best, and movement 
composition sometimes carries him into mannerism. 
There is in the Louvre a small and slight work of 
his masterly hand the subject of which is a village 
festival. It contains not less than 100 figures; and 
of these scarcely one or two are not in motion, 
dancing, romping, and rolling on the ground; while 
even of those who sit on benches or on tables, not 
one appears to be able to sit still_—It is a wonderful 
display of the most difficult attitudes, mastered with 
consummate ease, but the whole together is too 
removed from the probabilities of Nature; and a0) 
picture of the younger Teniers of a similar subject, 


drapery, | 





* The gr in this composition are, however, u 
pardonable,—and such as would, or should, have cm 








demned works of less genius to oblivion. 
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+4, it would show at once how much the 
pce bese be to such splendid falsehood. 
ag yet Rubens could be simple,—and is often and 
ost so in his landscapes, and particularly where 
: are, as is frequently the case, transcripts of 
oa The beautiful moonlight, in the possession 
, by his hand, is a scene of such per- 
fect stillness that you would seem to hear a horse 
in the foreground cropping the grass; and there are 
others of his landscapes, of which the engravings by 
Hendrix are common, as simply natural as are many 
of Gainsborough’s. ree 
Nature, everywhere, arranges her productions into 
clusters ;—and to this end she employs a variety of 
means. The heavenly bodies are grouped by attrac- 


tion; flowers and trees by the natural means by 
which they are propagated ; while the social instincts 


congregate man and most other animals into socie- 
ties—and the same instincts impel, in man, as well 
asin many of the inferior creatures the grouping of 
their habitations. Grouping is therefore an almost 
universal law of nature, and a scattered display of 
objects, though it may sometimes arise from acci- 
dent, is in interruption of this law ; and we conse- 
quently find that grouping in Art is agreeable to the 
eye—and though single objects are also agreeable, 
we are never satisfied with a scattered look in com- 
position. ; . 

In observing crowds in the street or groups in a 
drawing-room, we notice many repetitions of similar 
attitudes ; and in herds of cattle, flocks of sheep, &c. 
weremark this also. Repetitions of forms and shapes 
are likewise of frequent occurrence in trees, flowers, 
the outlines of mountains, clouds, &c. Now, the 
picturesque styles of composition, as they are called, 
avoid the imitation of these appearances, as too formal 
for Art; but this, like every other rejection of a 
natural principle, only produces mannerism,—which 
wort of mannerism was carried to its greatest extreme 
by the French painters of the time of Louis XV., 
painters who are now all but forgotten. It is true 
there is another extreme, in some styles, in which the 
repetition of attitude becomes pedantic, or theatrical, 
asin the ‘Oath of the Horatii’ by David; but inthe 
best compositions of Masaccio, of Raphael, and of 
Poussin, these repetitions occur exactly as they doin 
Nature,—and in the works of the best landscape 
painters, and particularly of the Dutch and Flemish 
Schools, we see the repetitions of forms in inanimate 
objects, given with the same unaffected truth. It is 
such modes of treatment in which the true artlessness 
of drt, if I may use the expression, consists ;—art- 
lesness which is indeed the perfection of Art, and the 
farthest possible removed from that artlessness which 
arses from ignorance, the artlessness of very early 
Art, and of the designs of clever children. 

Peter de Hooge, the most consummate painter in 
his particular style that ever lived—whose pictures, 
tothose who are content with the humble subjects he 
forthe most part gives us, leave nothing to be desired 
—isa far more artless painter, in the sense in which 
arlessness is to be admired, than Cimabue. There 
isso little of the appearance of study in his com- 
Msitions that they look as if anybody could have 
put the objects they contain together as he has 
doneit, But let the attempt be made, and the diffi- 
culty will at once be felt; or let it be attempted to 
improve any one of his lines, and the impossibility 
vill soon be discovered. In saying this I allude par- 
ticularly to such pictures as the ‘ Card-players’ in 
Her Majesty's collection, the two pictures by his 
hand belonging to Sir Robert Peel, and one in the 
collection formed by the late Mr. Wells, of Red- 

. Art never has been and, we may well believe, 
hever will be carried to greater perfection in its 
technical qualities than in these works. 

| improvements in com position, from the infancy 

of Art to its full maturity, are strictly and solely the 
reult of the discovery of the principles by which 
‘ature makes assemblages of objects agreeable to 
eye, sometimes by giving variety to regular 
or groups, sometimes by giving regularity to 
forms in themselves irregular, and always by giving 
unity to multitude and subordination of many 
jects to one, or to a few; and in all that relates to 
Sor to lines it is chiefly perspective that does 
bas ngs.—-Linear perspective is, therefore, the 
of linear grouping, and until its laws were well 
composition remained imperfect, what- 








But the example of Masaccio in the treatment of 
architecture with reference to figures is perhapsa better 
one, and in this he is sometimes to be preferred even 
to Raphael; for in the engravings I have seen from 
his works at Florence his backgrounds are always in 
strict subordination to the figures. 

All these painters, and indeed all I believe before 
Lionardo da Vinci, gave the costume of the ages in 
which they lived to whatever subjects they painted ; 
often stand on their toes, or sit with their toes | hence their pictures have an antiquarian interest to 
pointed downwards. Of composition, therefore, | us not thought of by themselves, and another great 
before perspective was understood, it is more to be advantage of which I shall speak when I come to the 
wondered at that we often find it as agreeable as it is | consideration of colour. 
than that we do not find it better. Inthe works of | I have so frequently proposed the taste of Raphael 
Giotto we see beautiful combination of lines and | to you as worthy of imitation, that it is proper I should 
forms, though these excellencies are never sustained | not pass over passages in his works that I think might 
through an entire picture; but when a knowledge | have been better treated. I am told that he had 
of perspective had settled the true principles of the | great knowledge of the science of architecture; and 
arrangements of groups with reference to backgrounds, | even to an unscientific eye the beautiful architectural 
we find extended composition well developed. | forms and proportions in the ‘School of Athens’ is 

The laws of perspective—the discovery of which very striking. But the architectural accompaniments 
was the most important scientific discovery relating | of some of the Cartoons are inferior in taste, as I have 
to composition ever made—were first brought into | remarked, to the elegantly simple forms In the back- 
application by Paolo Mazzochi, surnamed Uccello | grounds of Masaccio. Indeed, the architecture in 
from his skill in painting birds. He was born at | all the cartoons, excepting in the * Death of Ananias,’ 
Florence in 1349; and was much assisted in his | appears to me much less happily composed than is 
studies in perspective, to which he devoted himself | usual with Raphael, The round temple in the ‘Paul 
with great ardour, by Giovanni Manetti, acelebrated preaching at Athens,’ though beautiful in itself, in- 
mathematician of the time. The only composition | jures the picture from its littleness,—a defect which 
I am acquainted with by Uccello, is a very grand might have been easily avoided without losing any 
and simple one of Noah and his Family kneeling | of its lines by throwing it to a greater distance ; and 
round the altar, while the birds and beasts are | I confess that, rich asare the pillars of the * Beautiful 
coming out of the ark. (For the drawing before us | Gate,’ I never could reconcile myself to the manner 
I am indebted to the family of Mr. Constable, who | in which they interrupt and cut the grouping into 
exhibited it at one of the lectures he delivered at the strips. I have heard the diminutive proportions of 
Royal Institution.) In this composition, however, | the architecture in the Cartoons defended on the 
which has scarcely a background, we see but little of | ground that Raphael's object was to give importance 
the application of perspective; but that little is | to his figures. But whether it was with this inten- 
greatly advantageous, and we may observe that | tion or not that he dwarfed his buildings, I have no 
Uccello has adopted, what I believe was very un- | hesitation in saying that it was not necessary to 
common in his time, a low horizon. Titian’s * Cor- such an end that he should do so.—The large archi- 
naro Family’ bears a resemblance in its grouping tecture which forms the background to Titian’s 
to this picture,—but not so marked as to make it | ‘Frari Family’ ennobles the composition with no 
certain that Titian had seen the work of Uccello. _| loss of consequence to the figures, the dignity and 

Inturning over the engravingsfrom the Campo Santo | importance of which is the first thing that impresses 
you will immediately perceive the vast superiority | the mind; nor do the figures in the Sacraments of 
in the compositions of Gozzoli over those of the | Poussin suffer in the least by the magnitude of the 
earlier painters, the result almost entirely of his | architecture, which the simplicity of its forms and 
knowledge of perspective. Gozzoli was half a cen- | the breadth of its light and shadow sufficiently sub- 
tury later than Uccello, and was instructed in this | ordinates to the groups.—Indeed, it should no more 
new art by his master Angelico. Among the other | be an allowed principle in Art than it is in Morals 
defects arising from unacquaintance with perspective, | that the end justifies the means, In both we may 
we may observe that the painters before Angelico miss the truth, but in neither are we to reject or alter 
gave to the glories round the heads of their saints | the truth, on any system however plausible. 
the form of a round dish at the back of the head, But I must return to the consideration of per- 
or, if the face was in profile, attached to the cheek | spective, and I know not that I can better point out 
farthest from the spectator. In the pictures of | its great value than by comparing the upper part of 
Angelico we see these halos, for the first time, I | Raphael's‘ Dispute of the Sacrament’ with the com- 

position which furnished him with its arrangement, 


believe, beautifully put in perspective, as we see 
them, when they were afterwards reduced to faint |‘The Last Judgment’ by Orcagna, in the Campo 
Santo, not only suggested the general plan of Michael 


rings, in the cartoons of Raphael. 
The compositions of Gozzoli in the Campo Santo | Angelo’s great work, but its lines of the Apostles 
sitting on each side of the Saviour and the ‘ Madonna’ 


are very numerous and full of material ; displaying 

great observation of Nature and much taste. It is | furnished the similar arrangement, though not of the 

impossible not to admire the richness and splendour | same personages, to the ‘ Dispute of the Sacrament.’ 

of his architectural backgrounds, though they are |The immense superiority of Raphael’s composition 

sometimes over-profuse in ornament; but the exten- | need not be pointed out : my object in the comparison 
is merely to observe that much of this superiority is 


sive picture which concludes the history of Joseph rior 
the result entirely of a knowledge of perspective,in the 


can scarcely be praised enough. The architecture 
shares our admiration perhaps too equally with the | elegant semicircular sweep formed by the cloud that 
supports the figures on each side of the Saviour, and 


groups; but it is so very beautiful that we are forced 
to forgive this. No story was ever more naturally | the higher and, therefore, still more curved line of 
told—nor grouping more unaffectedly simple. As was | the angels above. This instance of the great value of 
the practice in early Art, several points of time are | perspective is, perhaps, the more striking because it 
united in one composition, and Joseph appears in | is not taken from an architectural subject. 
three different places; but what is most remarkable | Balance of lines and masses is the great principle 
is that Gozzoli has adopted three different vanishing | of general composition ; and whether this be obtained 
points in the perspective. The entire composition | by exact symmetry of parts, as in the School of 
is, however, so harmonious that this violation of rule | Athens, or by the many other more irregular plans 
does not strike the spectator at the first glance ; and | of arrangement, depends much on the subject :—for 
if it be excusable, the apology is to be found in the | one form is not more legitimate than another. Nature 
fact that if but one vanishing point, and which must | delights us in so many different ways that Art may, 
have been the central one only, had been used, the | and indeed should, follow her variety if it would 
openings which show the sky and trees and a distant | avoid the stagnation of mediocrity,—the invariable 
dome must have been shut out, and much that is | result of too exclusive an attachment to any one 
beautiful consequently lost. Not that these excuses | system. . 
should constitute a precedent, for it is always in the I will now call your attention more particularly 
to the science which is the basis of composition. 


power of the painter to adopt an arrangement that mM po 
needs them not, The first thing we are taught by perspective is, that 


ever beauties it occasionally put forth being acci- 
dentally ontained by the lucky chance of the correct 
copying of the appearances of Nature, but with no 
certainty of repetition, the causes of the appearances 
not being understood. How little the unassisted 
eye is enabled to represent forms as it sees them, is 
proved by the manner in which the earliest painters 
represented the front views of the human foot, which 
they were unable to foreshorten. Their figures 
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we see the form of no object whatever exactly as it 
is; and though the lines of buildings which are in 
reality perpendicular are all made by perspective to 
terminate in one point above the horizon; yet we 
must continue as heretofore to draw all lines perpen- 
dicularly that we know to be really perpendicular to 
the horizon, because the plane of the picture being 
itself subject to the laws of perspective, becomes 
altered by those laws according to the point from 
which we view it, and carries with it all lines that 
are parallel to itself. This rule obviously applies 
equally to lines parallel to the horizon, if they be 
also parallel to the plane of the picture. 

But in the application of the laws of perspective 
there is as much room for choice as in the application 
of any of the other principles of Nature to Art. The 
beauty of a composition depends greatly on the plac- 
ing of the horizontal line, and its apparent truth on 
the choice of the point of distance. It was a remark 
of Stothard that “great grandeur might be obtained 
either by a very high or a very low horizon; but 
when the horizon is placed in or near the middle of 
the picture, grandeur of composition must be sought 
from some other principle.” In many of his own 
pictures we have fine examples of the advantage of 
a high horizon, and Titian’s * Peter Martyr’ affords a 
noble instance of the grandeur of a low one; indeed, 
Titian’s compositions of ‘The Death of Abel,’ ‘Abra- 
ham and Isaac,’ and *David and Goliah’ owe much of 
their grandeur to the horizon being entirely below the 
boundary of the picture. This choice was suggested 
by the adaption of those great works to ceilings; but 
there is no reason against such a choice in pictures 
that are to be hung above the eye, and a strong 
reason in favour of it,—namely, that the effect will 
be truer, 

Hogarth’s facility and taste in composition were 
very great; but some of his interiors would have 
been more true, in general effect, had he placed his 
point of distance farther from the plane of the picture, 
or been less fond than he was of oblique perspective. 
This is particularly observable in one of the most 
admirable of all his works, the breakfast scene of the 
§ Marriage a la Mode,—in which neither the floor nor 
the ceiling appear to be level unless the eye is placed 


so close to the picture as to be unable to see any 


part of it perfectly. Hogarth seems to have con- 
sidered it to be always proper that the spectator 
should suppose himself to be in the apartment repre- 
sented. But there is no absolute necessity for this, 
The side of the room not represented may be ima- 
gined open, as in many of Wilkie’s compositions, 
and as in scenes on the stage; indeed, it is best, as a 
general rule, to suppose the eye of the spectator to 
be at a distance from the surface of the picture equal 
to a line drawn diagonally across it from corner to 
corner. The Dutch painters of interiors have, I 
think, generally adopted a nearer point of distance, 
but then they always preferred parallel to oblique 
perspective, and this choice greatly assists the level 
look of their floors and ceilings. They often, both 
in interiors and exteriors, availed themselves of the 
advantage a near point of sight gave them in intro- 
ducing one or two long oblique lines, which, as they 
managed them, gave much grandeur and effectually 
excluded a tame or commonplace appearance from 
compositions in other respects extremely simple. 
As to lines and forms of beauty, the serpentine 
line is unquestionably, in itself and alone, more beau- 
tiful than the straight line, and a round or oval form 
more beautiful than a square one. But every line, 
in turn, becomes a line of beauty from situation and 
contrast, and, in the same way, every form may be 
made an object of beauty.—Hogarth recommended 
the pyramidal form of composition as the best; but 
Nature, as I have observed, by the laws of perspective 
makes every form of composition, in its turn, agree- 
able to the eye,—and though, in Hogarth’s works, we 
trace much of the pyramid, yet he did not adhere to 
it so constantly or so rigidly as to give too great an 
appearance of artifice. One thing may be said in 
favour of the pyramid, where the composition rises 
high above the horizon,—that it conforms to the law 
of perspective I have noticed, by which all perpen- 
dicular lines terminate in a point. It is not a little 
curious that Hogarth, in his eagerness to support a 
favourite theory, tells us that the sculptors of the 
Laocoon made little men of the sons rather than 
violate the principle of the pyramid in the composi- 
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tion of the whole. He had perhaps never seen a 
cast of the original group, and may have known it 
only from bad engravings or copies, otherwise it is 
inconceivable that he could have mistaken the boys 
for little men. His ‘ Analysis of Beauty’ is, how- 
ever, a book that every painter should read,—as it 
can never be consulted without profit, if the reader 
be on his guard against too implicit a reliance on the 
reasoning of the author, where his theories of the 
serpentine line and the pyramid are concerned.* 

But, whatever may be the utility of Hogarth’s 
theories, his practice is as full of instruction in com- 
position as it isin all other parts of the art. His 
compositions, and particularly where the story re- 
quires an abundance of material, are as full, as rich, 
and as varied as those of Rubens, and with less appa- 
rent artifice. His crowds are always managed with 
consummate skill. No composition was ever more 
beautifully built up than his ‘Southwark Fair; and 
the bold lines of the posts of the falling scaffold in 
the foreground, thrusting themselves obliquely into 
the picture, are of the greatest possible value. Imagine 
them away, and the composition loses vastly; but 
from such a work nothing, even to the most minute 
object, can be spared. To me, the richest of all his 
pictures, as a composition, is his ‘Strolling Actresses.’ 
In this matchless work he revels and luxuriates in 
lines and forms, with a happiness equal to his wit 
and humour. Every variety of object and shape is 
here linked together in a harmony 

never ending, still beginning, 

—and all is steadied by the long beams of the roof 
above the motley assemblage of gods and goddesses in 
rags and tawdry finery and by the two sweeping lines 
of the ropes depending from a rafter on which some 
of the linen of the celestials is hanging to dry. It is 
by this contrast of long lines or large objects with a 
multitude of small parts that unity, breadth, and 
steadiness are to be gained. In * The March to Finch- 
ley,’ the form of the flag that rises above the crowd 
near the centre of the picture is of inestimable use in 
connecting the two wings of the composition,—and of 
great value also, in such a crowd, is the flat board on 
the head of the pie-man:—and these instances may 
serve to direct attention to many other of the felicitous 
contrivances by which a great painter courts the 
favour of the eye. 

A very striking excellence of Hogarth’s composi- 
tions is their perspicuity. The eye is never misled 
or confused, even in his fullest or most complicated 
subjects ; but every object, to the most minute, tells 
at once for what it isintended,—yet never obtrusively, 
never at the expense of the general masses. 

Our late excellent Professor of Painting consi- 
dered Hogarth’s close attention to the costume and 
manners of his time as disadvantageous ; but I can- 
not agree with him in this. Where the dresses of his 
time were not beautiful they were always picturesque, 
and Hogarth has availed himself of their forms, in 
this respect, with as much of taste as he has shown 
of judgment and humour in rendering them the as- 
sistants of character. The different ranks of society, 
as well as different professions and occupations, 
were far more marked to the eye by dress a hundred 
years ago than they are now, and this was an im- 
mense advantage in painting subjects from real 
life. Indeed, I cannot see how it would have been 
possible for Hogarth to have told his stories with less 
attention than he paid to the costume of his time, 
while his pictures would have lost greatly in humour, 
point, and satire. One of the most prevailing 
follies of his day was the imitation of French man- 
ners and of the extravagance of French fashions, and 
this he never omitted any opportunity of holding up 
to ridicule. The young bridegroom in the first pic- 
ture of the * Marriage a Ja Mode’ has transformed 
himself, as entirely as he could do so by dress and 
manner, into a Paris beau; and so have the emaciated 
fop and somewhat antiquated belle in his * Taste in 
High Life.’ The gentlemen, also, who are seen in 
the side boxes above his ‘ Laughing Audience,’ and 
who are too well bred to care for the play, have un- 
dergone the same transformation. And in all this 
Hogarth is borne out by contemporary authors; for 





* It is not a little curious that Hogarth’s compositions 
were criticized, for supposed faults, by the Rev. William 
Gilpin, a writer near his own time, whose notions of com- 
position were derived, perhaps at second hand, from the 
* Analysis of Beauty.” 





the innkeeper in Goldsmith's pla 
Marlow and Hastings may be ‘Londoners 
they look “ very like Frenchmen.” These j 
are sufficient to show, as I think, that Hogarth’ 
strict attention to the costume and manners of }j 
time was the result of that sound judgment via 
regulated him in all other points connected > 
his art.—His works must be studied to be —_ 
stood,—not because of their obscurity, but ee 
of their great depth and fulness; and, as Shakg om 
is in no danger of ever wanting co 
—neither, I am persuaded, is sae Pog —— 
There are admirable styles of com 
which I have not now been able to allude 
are false and mannered styles which it may be usefy! 
to point out; but I must defer the consideration f 
these until I am better prepared. . 


Position to 
s—And there 


DRAWINGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 

Or all our national collections ot objects of Ar, 
no one is more rapidly accumulative than that de 
voted to prints and drawings in our British Museun 
Every day adds to its resources. For etchings anj 
engravings the Museum enjoys great and just re. 
nown 5 but the drawings which it possesses haye 
been hitherto somewhat neglected by its curator, 
This, our readers will be glad to know, is about to 
be amended.—Mr. William Carpenter, the present 
keeper of the Print Room, has made a new ani 
important arrangement in his department. From 
the treasures of the kind existing in this institutiog 
he has selected a series of twenty-five drawings, 
chiefly of Italian masters; and placed them ina 
room next to that in which the prints are kept. The 
drawings so assembled are the following :— 

By Fra Beato Angelico—The figure of a Young Saint 
standing in a Gothic niche, with a great sword in his hand, 
reversed. Pen and ink, Washed. More likely to be by 
Pesellino, as it is not marked by that naiveté which is con- 
spicuous in the works of the Frate. From the Payne Knight 
Collection. 

By Fra Filippo—Four Studies of Hands on brown paper, 
Done with the silver point, and heightened with white, ing 
bold and masterly style which suggests the probability of 
their being studies for some fresco picture, They passed 
from the possession of Vasari to that of Mariette—and 
subsequently became part of the Payne Knight Collection. 

To Filippino di Fra Filippo is attributed the figure of a 
Young Woman whose drapery is agitated by the wind, and 
who with uplifted arm receives a garland. It is in pen and 
ink, on white paper and bears an inscription; purporting 
that it is by a scholar of Sandro Botticelli. A close ex- 
mination will rather assign it to Perugino or his school. 
This is also from the Payne Knight Collection. 

By Domenico Ghirlandajo is the Head of a Young Lady, 
beautifully drawn with a silver point on tinted paper:— 
apparently a study for one of those frescoes in which the 
artist often introduced the individualities of nature in por- 
traits of distinguished persons of his day. The style ofa 
person of condition is here given with much amenity. This 
drawing passed from the collection of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to that of Payne Knight. 

Pietro Perugino’s Study of the Head of an Old Man was 
probably intended for that of Joseph—having much of the 
contemplative mood infused by the artist in question into 
heads of the character. It is a superb drawing on brown 
paper with a silver pen, heightened with white—and was one 
of the Payne Knight series. 

By Leonardo da Vinci are two Studies of Heads from th. 
same model—an old man, front and profile views, Done, 
also, with the silver point on grey paper, heightened with 
white. The drawing is full of individuality, and almost 
modelled to the expression of reality. This, too, was of the 
Payne Knight series. , , 

By Fra Bartolommeo is a Study in pen and ink, on white 
paper, for the Figure of St. Mark—the celebrated oil picture 
by him in the Pitti Palace at Florence. This highly inter- 
esting drawing passed into the Payne Knight Collection 
from that of Sir Joshua Reynolds. : 

By Raffaelle are four drawings.—One the kneeling figure 
of a young man—a bold study of the nude—full of intel 
ligence. Done in pen and ink on white paper.—The‘ Virgil 
and Sappho,’ with indications of the figure of Homer— 
studies for Parnassus; one of the frescoes in the stanze of 
the Vatican so well known here by Volpato’s prints. This 
is a drawing of consummate beauty; executed with the 
silver point with the utmost precision and delicacy. Itis 
of high interest as a study in the painter’s hand for - 
great picture, and one of the few such that time has left 
extant of the divine master.—A whole-length study — 
young man walking. Done in pen and ink. Another — 
of the facility and grace which Raffaelle exhibited in i 
transcriptions from the nude.—The head of an angel ; bo 
on the same paper the study of a hand as if holding 4 
in the act of playing ona violin. The angel has the senti- 
ment of all the divine painter's Madonnas—the oval shaped 
face, the large and drooping lids, the peculiar sweetness 12 
the mouth and in the ensemble.—These, drawings were 
in the Payne Knight collection. ints: 

By Giovanni Bellini is a drawing of two figures of en 
possibly one is of St. Ambrose,—seen as he is in cope, wi : 
pastoral staff; the other isa St.John. Done on grey pape 
heightened with white—and belonged to Payne Knight, 
careful examination induces the belief that it may be4 
drawing maderom a picture rather than for it. 
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in—one of a set of drawings from a series of 

entitled ‘The Mocking of Christ.’ From 
occurrence of such examples by the master 
It has sounder 
to consideration. The set were purchased 
py the Trustees for the Museum, and formed anciently part 

he Lawrence collection. oe rt 
of the egio—a * Virgin and Child’ in the act of receiving 

By —— two angels. Drawn with red chalk on 
o aoe er—and formerly in the Cracherode collection. 
= bert Durer—‘ The Head of a Young Man,’—some- 

Foo than the life. An exceedingly masterly drawing 
what les* halk on white paper: and a* Virgin and Child’ 
. vee on by Cherubim—the Holy Ghost seen descending 
ae This ison dark brown paper or finely prepared 
- “Pen and ink, washed and heightened with white. 
ny brilliant in effect, but more singular than true. Both 
on were from the Sloane collection. — 

By Titian—a drawing in pen and ink, very bold and 

jightly washed, of the ‘Pietro Martire.’ Formerly in the 
: oS of Payne Knight. One cherub only is here, in 
the apex of the composition 3 and the hands of the saint 
srenot as those in the great picture. The right hand here 
droops over a bank or inequality of ground—while in the 
original the martyr is by a poetical touch of the painter 
writing the Credo with his fore-finger in his own blood. 
By Rembrandt are two engravings: ace Abraham pro- 
strating himself before the Angels,’—figured in the personage 
of the Trinity, agreeably toa tradition. The Almighty, seen 
asa grand old man, is in advance of the others. Washed, on 
white paper in black and bistre touched with red and white 
chalk. Sarah is seen, oddly enough, peeping out from behind 
thetrunk of a widely spreading tree whose branches form the 
chief mass of dark of the subject. The mixture or arrange- 
ment of the different coloured chalks contributes much to 
the luminousness of the effect.— The other drawing is a 
view of the branch of a river seen running up in front of 
some farm-houses, Very bold and slight,—being in pen and 
ink and washed ; but it isa most true and effective repre- 
vntation of nature. Both were great features in the 
Cracherode collection. 

By Rubens is ‘The Flight into Egypt,’—angels leading 
them on. One conducts the ass on which is seated the 
Virgin with the Infant asleep in her lap; another illumines 
the way by the aid of an inverted torch; while Joseph is 
hastily stepping on with averted head, as if apprehensive of 
pursuit by objects whose forms are scarce distinguishable 
by reason of their distance. The drawing is washed, 
touched with chalk, most vigorously executed, and quite a 
jieture, 

OY Vandyke is a good study of a head of the Virgin in 
black and red chalk on light paper. Purchased for the 
uation by the Museum Trustees. 

By Berghem—‘ Cavaliers Stag Hunting.’ 
white paper. Full of spirit and action. 
Knight's collection. 

By Claude—the Tiber seen winding round by the Ponte 
Molle— mountains in the distance. A most effectively 
vashed drawing in sepia—having more of the breadth of 
our own Wilson, and unlike the minutie and detail of 
Caude’smanver Also from Payne Knight's collection. 

Two of the drawings from the Verstoelk collection,—one 
by Adrian Ostade—and the long view of Amsterdam by L. 
Backhuysen—which we spoke of at the time of their pur- 
chase by the Trustees for the Museum — complete this 
bighly interesting assemblage. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Frescoes of Florence.—The Ancient Refectory of 
Santa Croce. 
Florence, Feb. 

Tus spacious hall, containing the largest frescoes 
by the hand of Giotto in Florence, instead of being 
preserved as a relic of his genius and set apart for 
te observation of artists and travellers, is degraded 
by the occupation of carpet-looms; which from their 
contiguity to the pictures impede the view, so as to 
render it impossible to see the effect of the principal 
fresco, 


One end of the hall is divided into six compart- 
nents, two being of great dimensions. On each side 
if the centre picture are two smaller ones, while 
wierneath and occupying the entire width of the 
vill is the ‘Cenacolo,’ or fresco of the Last Supper. 
te large upper picture is a tree of the genealogy 
Christ; who is depicted in the centre crucified, 
vith the patron saint of the Convent embracing the 
‘oot of the cross. The four Evangelists displaying 
‘eit several gospels to mankind are emanations of a 
und imbued with sublimity. The figures of St. Luke 
ad St. John, with their arms extended, holding the 
tying scrolls, are daring and marvellous efforts, fore- 
Salling much of the grandeur of a more advanced 
tpoch of Art. On each side of the Evangelists are 
‘merous Prophets and Patriarchs ; many of whom 
wefine in style, though materially injured in effect 
‘y the distraction of tablets and writing. The lower 
ht of the picture has a touching group of women 
‘porting the afflicted Mother of our Lord. The 
tenderness and anxieties expressed in the heads and 
we of the Marys make a fine opposition to the 
Nichaelangelesque personifications of the Evangelists. 

f the four smaller frescoes, three relate to the life 
“* Francis, and are unimportant, The fourth is 


Christ at the table of the Pharisee and Mary Magda- 
lene prostrated at his feet wiping them with her hair. 
This latter figure—almost a repetition of that in the 
Chapel of the Bargello —is full of devotion, and 
regardless of all but the accomplishment of her act 
of faith. The Christ here has a great expression of 
meekness, and the surprise of the Pharisee is ably 
pourtrayed. The invention is simple, the story 
beautifully told ; and, from the picture being ata con- 
siderable height, the usual defects of the master are 
less conspicuous, while his fine lines and masses alone 
attract observation. These upper frescoes have been 
erroneously attributed to Cimabue; though described 
by Vasari as Giotto’s and bearing the impress of 
his style throughout. The last and most important 
fresco of the Refectory is the ‘Cenacolo,’ thirty-five 
feet long and about nine feet high. A table extends 
the whole length of the picture, at which the “ Man 
of Sorrows” is seated amidst his apostles. The be- 
loved one reclines on him, overwhelmed with grief 
at the words “ Verily, I say unto you, that one of 
you shall betray me.” The dignified demeanour of 
the Christ is finely rendered ; but the head falls short 
of those of the apostles,—which express the various 
feelings natural to different temperaments, of inquiry, 
sorrow, astonishment, and dismay. St. Peter is the 
type so repeatedly adopted by subsequent painters,— 
and observable in Masolino di Panicale, Masaccio, 
Filippino Lippi, and more especially in Raffaelle. 
The third apostle on the right, with both hands 
slightly raised above the table, has been the finest of 
the group, though now injured by time. Judas alone 
sits on the side nearest the spectator. He is taking a 
sop from the dish. The face is partly obliterated, but 
the remains prove the expression to have been suit- 
able to the Betrayer. The drapery also of this 
figure is finely disposed. 

The execution of these frescoes is careful, yet 
with considerable freedom of pencil. The upper 
ones are in good preservation, but the ‘ Cenacolo’ is 
in a state of decay. The intonaco isin parts broken, 
—showing it to be composed of lime and sand, 
a stucco often used by artists of the Renaissance, the 
modern Germans, and now, also, unfortunately being 
employed in our Houses of Parliament,—though it 
is not the best, either for beauty or durability; and 
of this Italy affords abundant proof. 

The above ‘Cenacolo’ is the most important of 
Giotto’s frescoes. It possesses also peculiar interest 
from being the first of the subject, and the one upon 
which succeeding artists formed their ideas of com- 
position for similar subjects. Leonardo da Vinci's 
first inspiration of the incomparable ‘Cenacolo’ of 
Milan had, doubtless, its origin in that of Giotto;— 
of which there is sufficient evidence in the general 
management and proportions, as well as in the high 
style of the whole. 

To devote time to the study of the early masters 
is by many condemned as futile; though we have 
the examples of Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, and Da 
Vinci, who observed them long and attentively,—and 
it is in Art as in the sciences, men have need con- 
stantly to revert to first principles. We call the 
period from Cimabue to Ghirlandaio the “ infancy of 
Art :’’—but let us pause a moment, and consider the 
works of high import which this so-called infancy 
achieved in the city of Florence alone. Take, for 
example, the fine and exquisitely proportioned Cam- 
panile of Giotto (sufficient to immortalize any man), 
—the first cupola erected since the time of the 
Romans by Brunelleschi—the superb shrine at Orsan 
Michele by Andrea Orcagna, and his Loggia of the 
Lanzi—the Judith of Donatello—the bronze portals 
of the Baptistry by Andrea Pisano—and those of 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, which Michael Angelo pronounced 
worthy of being the gates of Paradise. In fresco 
painting there are the works of Giotto, Taddeo and 
Angelo Gaddi, Simone Memmi, Andrea Orcagna, 
Masaccio, Filippino Lippi, Beato Angelico, and 
Ghirlandaio. A legion of greatness; unequal it is 
true, and often deficient in minor excellencies,—yet 
possessing a breadth, a grandeur, and an elevation 
which we in vain look for in the eclectic schools of 
Europe that have since boasted superior intelligence, 

Eveenio Latitia. 
























































































Fine-Artr Gossip.— A _ correspondent who 
signs L. W. H. writes to us as follows.—“ More 





particular and explicit information should, I think, 





have been afforded to the public by the Council 
of the Institute of British Architects than the 
simple announcement that the Queen's Medal 
was awarded by ballot to Mr. Cockerell. It is 
desirable to know, at least, who were the other 
‘ candidates;’ and also what is to be understood by 
the term ‘ candidate’—since it does not seem to be 
applied here in the usual meaning. The case is very 
different from one in which those competing for a 
prize become candidates by forwarding specimens of 
their ability, and founding their pretensions on such 
specimens. Here it would seem, for aught that is 
said to the contrary, that any one might aspire to the 
‘medal’ by merely sending in his name to the Insti- 
stute. That, however, is hardly probable; and I 
should rather conceive that the Council themselves 
nominated sixteen individuals of eminence in the 
profession—eight English and eight foreign,—leav- 
ing it to the ballot to decide between them. If such 
were really the case, we might as well have been 
told so at once; if not, some further explana- 
tion of the matter should even now be given. I 
confess I am curious to know whether Welby 
Pugin was among the so-called candidates,—and 
whether Barry aspired to an honour which, if so, it 
seems he has missed. It almost looks as if the medal 
had been bestowed not so much on Mr. Cockerell 
the architect as on the Professor of Architecture at 
the Royal Academy. In that capacity it might be 
awarded to him without at all exciting the jealousy 
of professional rivals :—and so far the Institute have 
acquitted themselves of a somewhat invidious task 
without giving umbrage. An exceedingly unwelcome 
one to themselves, I think, it must be; since it com- 
pels them to sit in judgment, as it were, on the most 
eminent men in their profession. While the autho- 
rity thus conferred on them must be fraught with 
perplexity to that body, very little advantage, either 
to the profession or the art itself, seems likely to 
accrue from a system of honorary distinctions calcu- 
lated to excite rather jealousies than generous rivalry : 
and more jealousies already prevail among architects 
than among any other class of artists. Should my 
opinion be considered untrue and injurious, some one 
will perhaps undertake to correct it.” 

The two remaining frescoes in the House of Lords 
are to be executed, we learn, by Messrs. Maclise and 
Cope. The former is to take for his subject ‘The 
Spirit of Law’—which will arrange as a pendant 
with his already executed fresco of ‘The Spirit of 
Chivalry :’ the latter will illustrate the Spirit of 
Legislation in ‘The Committal of Henry the Fifth 
by Judge Gascoigne’—as a pendant to Mr. Cope’s 
illustration of ‘The Installation of the Order of the 
Garter.” 

The New Houses of Parliament—or, as some still 
choose to call them, the New Palace at Westmin- 
ster—have again afforded an opportunity foran angry 
discussion in the Commons. Sir Robert Inglis moved 
for a committee of inquiry, Mr. Osborne for a Royal 
Commission; but both their motions were withdrawn, 
—Lord Morpeth undertaking to appoint a Commis- 
sion for the purpose of superintending the expendi- 
ture and furthering the progress of the works. Lord 
Morpeth observed at the same time that the Com- 
mission which he would name should be composed of 
very few persons. We perfectly agree with his 
Lordship in the propriety of his decision,—and shall 
watch with interest the selection to be made. 

The merchant princes of Italy and of Holland 
were the munificent partrons of the arts in their palmy 
days. Tuscany, Venice and Rome yet bear testimony 
to the fact. To the same classes among ourselves 
they are in all probability destined to owe their ad- 
vancement. A recent proof of munificence may be 
mentioned in the fact of a Birmingham manufacturer 
having just concluded the purchase of a picture by 
Mr. Linnell for the sum of one thousand guineas! 
The subject—a highly poetical one—‘ The Eve of 
the Deluge,’ is said to be treated with all the painter's 
skill, and the work to be rich in all the chromatic 
glories of his palette. The picture will be seen in 
the forthcoming Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

A deputation from the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts and Manufactures had an interview 
on Thursday last with the Board of Trade, for the 
purpose of submitting a plan by which the Schools 
of Design, the Society of Arts, and the Government 
might co-operate to promote the union of Art with 
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Manufactures. It was proposed that the provincial 
towns in which there are Schools of Design shall have 
the advantage of the collections of British Manufac- 
tures made each year for exhibition by the Society of 
Arts—that the Society shall every fourth year make 
a collected Exhibition of the principal subjects exhi- 
bited in the previous three years and of others ex- 
pressly prepared for the special purpose—and that 
such national Exhibition shall take place in some large 
building provided at the cost, or at least with the 
sanction, of government (Trafalgar Square being 
suggested as the site). Mr. Labouchere expressed 
his approbation of the general objects of the depu- 
tation,—and promised the co-operation of the Board 
of Design to the plan for providing the provincial 
schools with the use of the London collections. 

We have already proposed certain features in the 
scheme and arrangements of the Hampstead Con- 
versazione Society for general imitation. The third 
meeting for the season took place on the 23rd ult., 
and was attended by nearly 300 members and visitors, 
In the greatroom were hung twenty-two water-colour 
drawings and a Turner-like oil picture, ‘Saints’ Day at 
Venice,’ by Pyne—six subjects by Fripp—fifteen by 
Holland—and several by Brocky, Duncan, and Hard- 
ing. The Messrs. Chalon contributed many sketches 
and drawings; and Stanfield—who has lately taken up 
his residence at Hampstead—sent several sketches, 
principally of Italian scenery. Mr. White sent a 
fine Constable, ‘‘The Hay Wain.’ On the following 
day, the pictures and sketches were exhibited to the 
inhabitants of Hampstead; when 470 townspeople 
including the working classes, visited the rooms. We 
may mention that at the next and last meeting of 
the Society for this season, on the 29th inst., it is in- 
tended to devote the rooms exclusively to the exhibi- 
tion of drawings by the Sketching Society. This 
body, as many of our readers know, has existed 
for forty years;—and several of the members have 
promised to place the entire of their collection of 
sketches at the disposal of the Hampstead Society 
for the evening in question. 

We may notice, too, the opening last week of a 
Literary and Scientific Institution at Hackney; the 
features of the commencing soirée including a collec- 
tion of pictures, engravings, and other works of Art 
lent by the members for the occasion. The institu- 
tion begins, we believe, with three hundred members. 

A Boston paper mentions that Mr. Powell, the 
artist employed by Congress to fill the remaining 
vacant pannel of the Rotunda of the Capitol with an 
historical painting, has been exhibiting his cartoon in 
Washington to the Library Committee and receiving 
its approval. The subject chosen by Mr. Powell is 
a noble one,—‘ The Discovery of the Mississippi by 
De Soto.’ The point of time selected is the moment 
when De Soto reached the high Chickasas bluffs, in 
the vicinity of Natchez, which overlook the river and 
command an extensive view of its windings. 

The inhabitants of Calcutta are about to erect a 
statue in honour, and in the likeness, of their retiring 
Governor-General, Lord Hardinge. His lordship 
leaves behind him in India better monuments than 
any that are wrought out of brass or marble; but Art 
is one of the great civilizers—and such an expression 
of the national gratitude is very fitting, amongst 
others.—A memorial of a different kind is also pro- 
jected at Calcutta. It is proposed to erect a column 
150 feet high to commemorate the victories in 
the Punjaub. The captured guns are to be set up 
around it in compartments; and it is to be crowned 
with three figures, Britannia supported by two native 
soldiers. 

A memorial nearer home, whose first intention was 
formed amid the circumstances that arose out of one 
Revolution, has found its execution forty years later, 
—and stands at length revealed to the publicamid the 
tempest ofanother. In 1807, a decree of the Emperor 
Napoleon ordered the erection of an equestrian statue 
in memory of General d’Hautpoul, to be cast out of 
twenty pieces of cannon taken from theenemy. This 
design, now carried out by the general's native town 
of Gaillac and his son, Count Alphonse d*Hautpoul, 
is at present exhibited on the Place Saint-Germain- 
l’Auxerrois. It is the work of M. Jaley.—Amid the 
civil tempest which is raging in France the cause of 
Art is not suffered to fall into neglect. The direction 
of the Beaux Arts has been constituted a new division 
of the Ministry of the Interior; and Col. Dumoulin, 





formerly aide-de-camp of the Emperor, is charged 
with the chief command of the Louvre and the par- 
ticular surveillance of the library of that palace and of 
the National Museum—with Félix Bouvier to assist 
him. The jury of paintings for the annual Exhibition 
is to be nominated by election of the artists. It 
will open on the 15th inst. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


M. THALBERG'’S GRAND CONCERT at EXETER HALL, 
MON DAY, March 5th, and only Performance in London. Madame 
Thillon, Miss Wallace, Miss Miran, Miss Bassano. the Misses 
Williams, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Williams, Signor Ciabatta, and 
other vocalists. Mr. Thalberg will perform several of his latest 
works. The Orchestra will be conducted by Mr. Benedict. Tickets 
5a., Front Reserved Seats 7s., West Gallery and Area 2s. 6d. each ; 
“ cg Beale & Co., 201, Regent-street; and at all the Music 

ellers, 


SACRED CONCERTS. CROSBY HALL, BISHOPSGATE- 
STREET Within.—The Sixth Series of these performances will 
take place on MONDAY, March 6th; TUESDAY, March 2ist; 
MONDAY, April 17th; FRIDAY, April 28th. Misses Birch, 
Rainforth, Steele, Poole, and Cubitt; Messrs. Lockey, Francis, 
Kench, and Machin are engaged with a chorus. The Organ, by 
Miss Mounsey. ‘l'o commence at Half-past even. Three Tickets 
to each of the Four Concerts, 1/. 1s, aud Single Tickets, 28. 6d., 
may be had at the Hall. 








Programme of Mr. W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S SECOND 
PERFORMANCE of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
which will take place at the HANOVER ROOMS on TUESDAY 
EVENING, March 7th, 1848, Trio and Duett (Pianoforte and 
Violoncello), Beethoven. Duett (Pianoforte and Clarionet), Weber. 
Preludes and Fugues, Bach, Handel, Mozart, and Mendelssohn. 
Selections from the Pianoforte Works of W. Vocal 


of ‘ V.S. Bennett. 
Music by Misses Stewart and Duval. Instrumentalists, Messrs. 


W.38. Bennett. Banister and Scipion Rousselot. Tickets, 10s. 6d. 
each. ‘To be had at all the principal Music Shops, and of Mr. W. 
S. Bennett, 15, Kussell-place, Fitzroy-square. 


WEIPPERT’S SOIREES DANSANTES, PRINCESS'S CON- 
CERT ROOMS, MONDAY, February 21, and every Monday ex- 
cept March 6, 

A Subscriber of Two Guineas is entitled to an admission for him- 
selfand Lady any Six Nights during the Season. Single Tickets 7s, 
each. Weippert’s Palace Band as usual, conducted by himself. 
M.C., Mr. Corrie. The Refreshments and Supper by Mr. Payne, of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres. Commence at Eleven, 
conclude at Three. Tickets and Programmes at 21, Soho-square. 


EXxeTteR Hati.—Mr. Sims Reeves. —Conceiving 
that the best English tenor who has appeared in our 
time is well worth watching, and convinced that the 
execution of Handel’s songs affords as fair a criterion 
of a singer’s powers as could be offered, we notice 
the repetition by Mr. Hullah’s choralists of Handel's 
Serenata and Mendelssohn’s Cantata mainly for the 
sake of the 4cis. On the whole, we were well satis- 
fied with Mr. Reeves’s singing; but satisfied, too, 
that he has by no means brought it to the perfection 
of which it is capable. The first of his three airs, 
* Where shall I seek the charming fair 2 though pos- 
sessing a quaintly Arcadian grace of its own, holds 
the singer rather fast; therefore, any pure and steady 
voice may possibly be as effective in it as any other. 
But the world has no more delicious love-song than 
‘Love in her eyes,"—a melody as new as the redoubt- 
able tenor largo in ‘La Sonnambula,’ which is 
perhaps the most recent modern example. Here, 
then, an artist has scope for the very highest ac- 
complishments. Mr. Reeves read it with great passion 
and fervour, and sang with his utmost pains. Our 
reading would be one smoother and sweeter,—from a 
fancy that the shepherd does not know the force of 
his own passion till it is drawn out by the hideous 
love of Polypheme; and to the execution of it some 
graces are wanting,—more especially since the aria is 
lengthened by a da capo. We have no desire to 
revive the obsolete trills and affectations which 
Lablache so happily burlesques when Dr. Bartolo 
sings a la Caffariello: but Handel wrote in a day 
when the singer was called upon to exhibit his taste 
in ornament as constantly as the organist was ex- 
pected to display his control over fugue and thorough 
bass; and if we dispense with every other embellish- 
ment, there is no true version of Handel without the 
shake,—for which, therefore, on the part of Mr. 
Reeves we must again “agitate.” The third song, 
‘ Love sounds the alarm,’ was brilliantly and steadily 
given, and merited its encore.—We must add a word 
in praise of the Polyphemus of Mr. Weiss,—whose 
singing of ‘ O ruddier than the cherry’ (in spite of its 
being taken too rapidly) was admirable, and also 
encored. Mrs. Weiss was Galatea,—and thoroughly 
prepared; but neither her voice nor her style have 
the lightness which the part demands, 

Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—It was not merely 
the absorbing topics of the hour, making every new 
comer to the Opera on Tuesday night an object of 
fresh question, which left the audience generally cold 
during the performance of ‘ I] Barbiere’; buti t was 





the manner in which the delicious music of Row: 
got rid of —being neither honestly execut 
fully played with. With much show, there was Tite 
substance; too much to be heard of an ill-proportione 
orchestra going its own way in the finales and 
certed pieces while the singers were merely 8 
whereas ‘ Ecco ridente,” and * Largo al factotum; wal 

All’ idea,’ and ‘ Dunque io sono,’ and ‘Don Basil 
Cosa veggo ?* passed over without producing ond 
effect. We will enter a little into details, Signora Cn. 
velli looks a charming Rosina: and in spite of he 
stage inexperience shows more natural feeling for th 
comedy of the opera than any of her compa; r 
the cast. But her execution was from first to las 
unfinished, — her ornaments in ‘Una voce’ we 
ambitious and questionable,—her ‘ Biondina’ Tama. 
tions in the lesson-scene were scrambling ani 
without due measure, —and her best singing oa 
that of the solo in ‘Ah! quel colpo.’ While he 
appearance on Tuesday causes us in no respect t) 
abate the favourable character we recorded a weet 
ago, it strengthens us in our assertion that muc 
remains to be done. A season’s hearing of Mille 
Lind and Alboni, Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, api 
Viardot Garcia, will convince Mdlle. Cruvelli thy 
vocal execution is in different estimation on the ty) 
sides of the Alps; and (if she be wise) excite her ty 
those close and regular studies of which, apparently, 
she still stands in need. Signor Gardoni’s Count Alna 
viva was musically ingenious; being simply an uncon. 
ditional surrender of everything like the brillianey 
of the part. But, however good be the grace vith 
which this important sacrifice be made, ears used ty 
Rubini, Salvi, and Mario will be apt to faney his 
version at once feeble and barren. In the con 
certed music he was inaudible ; his best singing being 
in the Spanish Romanza, restored to the first act 
last season by Signor Salvi. There was more of the 
Elvino than of the Almaviva in his acting—too much 
of the peasant, nothing of the nobleman. Great 
praise was, and probably will be, bestowed on Signor 
Belletti’s Figaro—and it deserves this, inasmuch a 
it is assuredly an advance on Signor Fornasari’s Ber- 
biere. But the new baritone cannot, as yet, sing the 
music of Rossini as we have been used to hearit. His 
voice loses tone when he has to talk :—the figurative 
passages written by his author too often passed u- 
heard, while the forituri introduced by himself are in- 
complete and not well-fancied. His natural giftsare 
magnificent when compared with those of Ronconi; 
—but how did that Figaro contrive to make every 
phrase tell! Then, by Signor Belletti’s acting we wer 
irresistibly reminded of the Lablache’s character of 
a contemporary buffo—“ Comique comme un cercueil.” 
So often as Signor Belletti recollected himself, he 
began to bustle, as “ the business” traditions of the 
stage demand. But this was only by fits and starts, 
and thesoul of real mirth seemed to us utterly wanting, 
His diligence from time to time deserved recognition: 
but a resolution to be droll will no more produce 
drollery than the repartee of a Congreve or the wits! 
a Sheridan can be got up by every man who chooss 
to write exercises on jokes. Signor F’, Lablache was 
a good Dr. Bartolo on the strength of the patemul 
example and traditions: M. Bouché was the Do 
Basilio, capitally “made up” for the part,—and ree 
minding us of some of the lean, stupid and malicious 
Fowl who cut such a gawky figure, in Grandville’ 
inimitable illustrations. He Jools the fine song ‘La 
Calunnia’ to the life,—but he did not sing it proper). 
All these new comers, indeed, were too intent up0 
their own “ points” to have tempo, voice, or ameny 
for matters perhaps as important — we mean te 
« points” of Rossini.—The opera, however, went bette 
on Thursday evening. 

Mademoiselle Vera has arrived. 


ed Nor gran, 


Panions jy 





Otymric.—On Wednesday was performed, 2 
promised, the apocryphal play of ‘Sir John “rd 
castle, in aid, as it was announced, of the Fund for 


the purchase of Shakspeare’s House—and with the 
results which we predicted. Our remarks on e 
subject in our Gossip article of last week have bet 
resented by the management in a printed paper which 
was circulated in the theatre on the night of the per 
formance. In that paper we are made to have “Ux 

the Olympic management with having, from motives 
of self-interest, solicited the name and one 4 
the Shakspeare Committee” for one of its “off-nigh's 
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We attributed, and attribute, no intention ¢ _ om 

the management of the Olympic; and think they 
0 id have done well to quote our own words, as we 
ps theirs, to avoid the risk of stating them un- 
= We spoke of the appropriation to the pur- 
ig question of a night's performance at this 
house as being just what might have been expected 
from the character and tastes of the gentleman un- 
jerstood to be behind the management; but in our 
character of critics we commented, as was our right, 
on the singular programme which was issued for the 
occasion. Our own opinion was—and we expressed 
that under the conditions of that programme 
the name of the Shakspeare Committee might be of 
some use to the House—but we could not see that 
the house was likely to yield anything to the Fund of 
the Committee. The event has proved our antici- 
pations, at least as regards the latter probability, to 
have been well founded. 

Of certain points of our criticism upon their bill 
it would seem that the management had admitted 
theforce. ‘The objectionable terms of the original 
announcement were altered; and the play was 
described in subsequent bills as one ” attributed 
to Shakspeare” and printed with most editions 
of his works. Now most, though a better word 
than all, is yet not strictly true. Most editions of 
Shakspeare’s plays are certainly without the play 
of ‘Sir John Oldcastle.’ Not to dwell on this, how- 
ever, (for we have no desire to be captious,) it may 
be suflicient to say, that there is no satisfactory au- 
thority for ascribing the drama to Shakspeare. It is 
tne, asthe paper circulated in the theatre states, that 
Schlegel, Tieck, and other German critics hold the 
play to be Shakspeare’s,—while Malone and English 
critics in general decide against it on internal evidence. 
We venture to opine that the German critic is neces- 
siily incompetent to the decision of such a question. 
Upon the style of his own authors we will willingly 
hear him;—on that of ours, we hold our native judg- 
ment to be naturally superior. The German descrip- 
tion of this drama as being one of the most mature 
and best of Shakspeare’s works might itself decide the 
question of competency. It is further true, as stated 
ia Mr. Spicer’s circular, that an edition of the play 
dated 1600, and bearing the nanfe of William 
Shakspeare on the title-page, is extant:—but it is 
equally true, that from some of the title-pages of that 
sme edition the name of the poet is withdrawn! 
This was sixteen years before Shakspeare’s death; 
and the fair inference is, that the name had been 
withdrawn by his direction and on his remonstrance. 
Two years before, certainly, the play seeins to have 
been acted, under Shakspeare’s name, in Henslowe’s 
theatre, by the Earl of Nottingham’s company ;— 
but, as Mr. Charles Knight observes, at that date 
an authentic play of Shakspeare’s would have 
been presented by the servants of the Lord Cham- 
belain. . We would, nevertheless, unreluctantly 
gve the management, in such cases, the benefit 
of the doubt, were this and other disputed plays 
of Shakspeare fairly brought forward for the pur- 
pose of being tested on the modern stage. It 
vould be a fair enough amateur experiment for the 
litle theatre of the Olympic to bring forward such, 
and other, curious dramas in a regularly-prepared 
eres, for the gratification of the lovers of our old 
trama and the decision of the public. Such a design 
vould havea literary value—and receive our welcome. 
There is, for instance, ‘The Life and Death of 
Thomas Cromwell’;—which, we venture to think, 
a have prospered better than the present selec- 

on, 

‘The History of Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cob- 
ham,’ though not deserving the preposterous praise of 
the German critics, is a play of considerable merit, 
ad has a few passages of singular beauty. Mr. 
“pier has, however, found it needful to reduce it 
tmsiderably, Sir John, the parson of. Wrotham, 
vith his thievish and licentious habits, revolted 
modern taste :_the stage-prompter has, therefore, 
_— him of his “ Doll,” though he has still left 


_ Apriest in show,—but, in plain terms, a thief. 

This Perhaps is all that could be done in respect to 

enneter; but we think that the pathetic inci- 

lal ~ end of the play, with the scenes between 

= ‘obham and his wife, should have been pre- 
* The action now ends prematurely, the truth 
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of history is sacrificed, and the difficulties of the 
hero’s position are underrated. Even if those pas- 
sages had not been preserved in their original 
order, room should {have been made for them 
by some better arrangement. The part of Lord 
Cobham was performed by Mr. Stuart; who found in 
it one not altogether unsuited to his powers. His 
best scene is where the conspirators against Henry V. 
(Mr. Holl) seek to connect him with their plot. The 
various feelings of the situation were not ineffectively 
given. It is in this scene that similarities to Shaks- 
peare’s style occur. The tempters of Cobham’s 
honour are his temporary guests, to whom the host 
offers “ hunter's fare” and proposes the pleasures of 
the chase—“ We'll strike,” he says, “ the stag, our- 
selves, shall fill our dishes with his well-fed flesh.” 
To which the Earl of Cambridge (Mr. Morton), re- 
plies :— 
Nay, but the stag which we desire to strike 

Lives not in Cowling: if you will consent, 

And go with us, we'll bring you to a forest 

Where runs a lusty herd; among the which 

There is a stag superior to the rest,— 

A stately beast, that when his fellows run 

He leads the race, and beats the sullen earth, 

As though he scorned it with his trampling hoofs: 

Aloft he bears his head, and with his breast, 

Like a huge bulwark, counterchecks the wind ; 

And when he standeth still, he stretcheth forth 

Ilis proud ambitious neck, as if he meant 

To wound the firmament with forked horns. 
This passage is decidedly worthy of a poet :—the part 
in italics is Shakspearian, if not Shakspeare. Sir John, 
the thieving, dicing, drabbing parson, was performed 
by Mr. Davidge, with considerable unction. But 
the best supported part was that of Murley, the 
brewer of Dunstable; which found in Mr. Lysander 
Thompson an admirable and exact representative. 
The subordinate characters were imperfectly filled. 
The play was introduced by a neat prologue, written 
by Mr. Spicer, and spoken by Mrs. Brougham. 









































































































On Thursday, Mr. Brooke made his first appear- 
ance in Hamlet; and we were glad to see him once 
more in a character somewhat suited to his mental 
| and physical organization. His last two imperso- 
nations had, however, taught us the limits of his 
capacity, and secured us from the chance of disap- 
pointment. We went to the theatre prepared—not 
for the more subtle developement of the psycholo- 
gical attributes—but for the graceful expression at 
least of the poetry and pathos proper to the Prince 
of Denmark, and in these particulars our expecta- 
tions were realized. Moreover, Mr. Brooke has 
benefited by critical admonition,—and threw over- 
board altogether, on this occasion, the usual vio- 
lence of his style. His performance was a quiet 
and carefully elaborated piece of acting. It was, 
also, in much original,—and indeed seemed on 
principle to avoid conventionalisms. We are not 
quite sure, however, that all the new points were 
true ones; and we have most doubt in respect to the 
instance in which the actor was most applauded. In 
the interview, after the disappearance of the Ghost, 
between Hamlet and his two companions, Horatio 
and Marcellus, Mr. Brooke, after showing the usual 
reluctance to betray the spiritual communication 
which he had received, says to Horatio—* Touching 
this vision here,—it is an honest ghost, that let me tell 
you” (emphasizing the pronoun strongly,) and then 
withdraws his friend up the stage, as if whispering to 
him apart; which done, he addresses the next portion 
of the speech to Marcellus exclusively —“ For your 
desire to know what is betweeen us*—(that is be- 
tween Hamlet and Horatio —not Hamlet and his 
Father)—“ o’ermaster it as you may.” This read- 
ing, to say nothing of its being fantastic, lacks that 
princely courtesy for which Hamlet is otherwise 
distinguished. Another reading, in the third act, is 
less disputable. It is in the celebrated scene with 
Ophelia—the conduct of Hamlet on which occasion 
is best justified on the supposition that he is aware 
of the King and Polonius being closeted to over- 
hear what passes. The text, to which a new reading 
was given, is this:— 

Ham, Wa! ha! Are you honest ? 
| Mr. Brooke, having walked up the stage, on return- 
| ing visibly detects the two concealed eavesdroppers, 
and, stopping, utters apart the exclamation, “ Ha! 
ha !"then, after pausing to make up his mind on 
his course of conduct, comes boldly forward and sig- 
nificantly puts the question to Ophelia, “ Are you 








honest?” This is certainly a palpable contrivance 
for bringing out the situation, and may have been in- 
tended by the poet; but the tradition of the stage is 
in favour of a doubt being simply suggested to the 
mind of Hamlet by the conduct of Ophelia. We 
must do Mr. Brooke the justice to record that the 
reflective speeches and soliloquies were in general 
well delivered; but we were impressed with a sense 
of unfitness in the manner adopted in the meditation 
on the great “ question” of death and immortality. 
The actor carefully placed a chair before him, and 
gently leaning on the back of it began the argument, 
“To be, or not to be.” ‘This gave it the air of an 
oration; and the necessity for the speaker gradually 
disengaging himself from the chair attracted too 
much attention to that piece of stage furniture. We, 
however, approve of his delivering ina sitting posture 
the instruction to the players: and there were other 
similar pieces of stage-business which testified not only 
to the actor’s invention but to his judgment. The posi- 
tive excellence of the performance lay in the careful 
introduction of points like these and in the general 
tone of elocution, which was frequently fine: its 
negative merit was the solicitous avoidance of a ten- 
dency to rant. We hope, therefore, that Mr. Brooke 
is now on the right track; and will not be any more 
diverted from the straight path that leads to greatness, 
It only remains to state that the tragedy was on the 
whole respectably sustained. Mr. Stuart, in the 
Ghost, deserved much approbation fora highly pathe- 
tic reading,—though in the concluding line or two 
carried to a slight extravagance, impairing it final 
effect. Nor can we omit to notice the Polonius of 
Mr. Davidge as a life-like and natural impersonation. 
The Ophelia was attempted by Miss May :—it was a 
pleasing rendering of the part, but indicated no spe- 
cial talent. 





Maryienoxr.—On Monday, the play of ‘Damon 
and Pythias’ was acted; Mr. Graham being the 
Damon, Mr. G, Vining the Pythias,and Mr. Johnstone 
the tyrant Dionysius. Of the three parts the last 
was by far the best rendered. This drama is dull 
and declamatory ; and would scarcely deserve repeti- 
tion but for the concluding situation,—which is one 
of a highly exciting kind. Mrs. Warner looked 
classical in Calanthe, and merits more success than 
she is likely to receive from this revival. Like all 
the productions under her management, this is placed 
on the stage in a picturesque and careful style. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gosstr.—Even so tinsel 
a world as that of Drama, Opera and Ballet 
gives a response, after its fashion, when Thrones 
fall. Most of all in France docs there seem to be 
an immediate and electric sympathy between “ Laws 
and songs”—between institutions and modcs of attire, 
Only seven years ago [Athen. Nos, 701-2], we were 
reviewing the instructive and entertaining reminis- 
cences of M. Fleury; who told us how he saw Marie 
Antoinette act in the * Figaro’ of Beaumarchais’s 
—how he took counsel with Malle. Raucourt with 
regard to the floral royalist devices wrought in her 
shawl border sub rosa, in the times of Napoleon— 
how he and others were sent to prison because they 
would not act bad manners to please an audience of 
“ Tape-durs.” What political illustrations will the 
diaries of our Boufiés and Rose-Chéns and Rogers 
yield to our children? We can already record as 
among the minor signs of the moment the repre- 
sentation of ‘Le Chiffonnier’ at the Thédtre Porte 
St. Martin, in which M. Lemaitre produced a pro- 
digious sensation by extracting from his wallet full 
of “ unconsidered trifles” a Crown. The up-turning 
is complete. There is no more a Thédtre Frangais 
in Paris, but a Thédire de la République; no more 
an Académie Royale—in its place the Thédtre de la 
Nation. The latter was re-opened on Saturday even- 
ing last, with ‘La Muette,’ for the benefit of those 
wounded in the Two Days. It secms only a month 
since poor Nourrit, the original Masaniello, went 
from theatre to theatre to sing ‘La Parisienne’ in 
honour of the July Revolution. This time, the tune 
of the People seems to have been a Girondin 
Chaunt; the one, we apprehend, introduced by 
M. Dumas in his ‘Chevalier de Maison Rouge.’ 
We hear that competent aid was despatched some 
days ago to help Madame Persiani and Mdlle, 
Alboni “ over the Barricades,” so as to secure their 
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arrival here in time for the opening of our Royal 
Italian Opera. In any case, the effect of late events 
in Paris must be entirely to confuse the artistic 
season there. Orchestras can be hardly cool enough 
to study new symphonies,—opera sovereigns will 
find it difficult to meditate new conquests when the 
motto of the morrow may become— 
Under which king, Bezonian? Speak or die! 

Nor is it only in France that green-room and 
orchestral gossip takes the colours of the time; 
showing the theatre to be the stage of more than 
mere artistic successes and sympathies. After 
having been invited to a Presbyterian minister’s pew 
in America—reconciled with the Pope—ballotted 
for in a smal! Italian town as an honoured guest— 
after having been set up as the idol of Lombardy, and 
serenaded as the star of a Venetian carnival,—Fanny 
Elssler must needs, the other day at Milan, endure 
wholesale contempt simply because of her Austrian 
origin. The “ clarion step” (as a rhymester called 
it) with which, on entering, she used to take the 
world by storm, was the signal for the entire Italian 
audience of La Scala quitting the theatre. 

Our contemporaries announce the death of Mr. 
T. Cooke, in the sixty-seventh year of his age, as 
having taken place this day week, after an illness 
marked by painful suffering. Born in Ireland, this 
gentleman began his musical career, at the age of 
fifteen, as leader of the orchestra of the Crowe 
Street Theatre in Dublin—on the stage of which 
he also appeared as a singing actor. He removed 
to London in the year 1813:—since which time 
he has successively become known as vocalist, 
composer, director and primo violino in our or- 
chestras and at our provincial festivals. Further, 
when the musical memoirs of the past twenty-five 
years shall be written, the name of Mr. T. Cooke 
will figure therein as a notable maker of bons-mots. 
Hardly a new subject arose in “the profession” with 
regard to which his pleasantry was not forthcoming. 

A trial of two new compositions by the Philhar- 
monie Orchestra was held on Monday last :—the 
one an Overture, in two movements, by Mr. Gries- 
bach; the other a new Symphony, by Dr. Spohr, 
which has been written, if we mistake not, expressly 
for this season. Criticism, of course, is, on such 
an occasion, misplaced; but we may remark on the 
readiness shown by the orchestra in reading the new 
compositions,—and this not only in delivering the 
notes as written, but also in at once accepting the 
intentions of the writers as communicated by the 
conductor. 

It may suffice here to notice that the Sacred 
Harmonic Society repeated ‘The Creation’ on 
Wednesday evening last—with Mr. Perry as con- 
ductor for the evening. We perceive, too, that the 
same gentleman is announced as about to preside 
over the performance of the ‘St. Paul’ of Mendels- 
sohn,—which is, judiciously, announced for an early 
day. By the above, it would appear as if the an- 
nouncement of Mr. W. S. Bennett's appointment 
were premature. The Sacred Concerts at Crosby 
Hall are to be resumed on Monday next. 

Here, too, we must content ourselves with noticing 
Mr. Sloper’s second Soirée as having taken place, 
with a capital and choice selection of music, éom- 
prising pianoforte specimens by Beethoven, Lulli, 

endelssohn, Spohr, Schumann and Stephen Heller, 

In an address delivered by Mr. Macready toa 
Newcastle audience, he informed his friends there that 
“he proposed retiring from the stage at an early 
day, not because he felt age creeping upon him or 
his faculties or energies impaired, but because of the 
present deplorable condition of our national drama.” 
Whether this statement was well advised or not, may 
be left to the fellow-actors and actresses of Mr. Mac- 
ready to consider. We are glad, however, to believe 
that those who enjoy his eminence in their profession 
are able to reiire to at least as ample a store as was 
carried from the stage by Garrick or Siddons;—while 
we cannot but ask, how far it may be the inordinate 
expectations of great actors that has contributed to 
bring about the condition deplored? We may pos- 
sibly return to this matter.—Meanwhile, another 
American lady has arrived to gather some spoil from 
the ruin. This is Mrs. Barrett; of whose powers in 
comedy we have heard those in her own profession 
speak in high praisee—The New York papers an- 
nounce that tableaux of the least refined order have 





put Drama to the door, for the moment.—The singers 
whose denomination we questioned last week are 
Styrians. Our inquiry was caused by their place of 
meeting, ‘the Tabernacle,”—not by their name. 

In our dramatic obituary the name of Mr. Coates, 
well known some thirty years ago as “ Romeo Coates,” 
must be recorded. His evit followed hard upon an 
indulgence of the “ ruling passion.” He was injured 
severely by a carriage running over him on leaving 
Drury Lane Theatre—and never recovered. 








MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences. —Feb. 14.—A com- 
munication was received from Mr. Walsh, the consul- 
general of the United Statesin Paris, of a letter from 
Lieut. Maury, the Director of the National Obser- 
vatory of Washington, giving an account of a warm 
stream which arrives on the north-west coast of 
America apparently from the coast of China. Its 
rate of speed appears to be about sixty miles per day. 

Anastatic Printing —Having observed in your paper of 
the 12th a communication from Mr. Strickland of Oxford, 
in which Mr. Strickland states that he has succeeded in 
transferring and printing by the anastatic process from 
drawings made with lithographic chalk on paper, I beg 
leave to remark that I have been in the habit of using chalk, 
in the way Mr. Strickland describes, for the last two years. 
I have made many trials on various papers,—but have gene- 
rally found that good wove post answers best for small 


drawings, and for larger subjects I have generally used good | 


drawing cartridge with success; but have never felt satisfied 
with any paper yet, and shall try immediately the paper 
recommended by your correspondent, Mr. Templeton,— 
although I have made various experiments with India 
paper. The use of chalk by the anastatic process is more 
expeditious than the use of ink by the same process,—and 
therefore, more expeditious than any other description of 
engraving.—I am, «ec. THOMAS JECKELL, 
Of Wymondham, Norfolk. 

Houses of Parliament, Feb. 25. 

Antiquity of Civilization in Ohio.—It is stated upon 
good authority, says a New York paper, that the 
man who cut the first tree in the wilds of Ohio is 
still alive. His name is Daniel Cushwell. He 
resides on a small farm in Oneida county, New York 
State.— Observer. 

Transmission of Books by Post.—We understand 
that many book parcels have been charged as 
letters in consequence of disregard by the public 
of the regulations of the Treasury. The mis- 
takes consist chiefly of paying the postage in 
money instead of stamps,—and of printing on the 
envelope the name of the bookseller, which, though 
allowed in the case of newspapers, is forbidden as 
regards books.—Daily News. 


The Text of Shakspeare.—In ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ 
the last passage in act 3, —Biron says, 

What! I forsooth in love! I that have been Love’s whip, 

A very beadle to a humorous sigh. 
The line, I think, should be— 

A very beadle to an amorous sigh. 

Thus read, the line is beautiful,—and the simile so 
truly Shaksperian that it seems a pity to mar it. 
The alteration in the orthography is so slight that 
an error may easily be made. I should like to have 
an opinion on the subject in your paper.—I am, &e. 

Bridgewater, February. M 


Auroral Lights—-While our observers are busy 
recording these phenomena at home, it may be use- 
ful to bring before them the following particulars of 
a similar display in Canada, as we find them given 
in the Montreal Gazette of January 31.—“ On Friday 
night, between eleven and twelve o’clock, we witnessed 


a very singular meteoric phenomenon. The whole 
heavens were filled with auroral lights. They did 
not, as usual, arise from the northern quarter of the 
horizon and shoot upwards, but pencils of rays arose 
from the whole circumference of the horizon and 
shot upwards. They met, as nearly as could be 
ascertained without instruments,—at the zenith, or 
rather round it; leaving in the centre of the heavens 
a dark irregular circle, about three times the apparent 
diameter of the moon. ‘That satellite was not visible; 
nor were there any clouds, though the atmosphere 
appeared rather hazy, and to the north very much 
so. The colour of the coruscations was generally a 
pure white, but to the north was rather roseate. The 
stars shone brightly through the luminous haze. The 
whole appearance was equally remarkableand splen- 
did; and we never remember reading of anything of 
the kind, nor is such remembered by those who wit- 
nessed it along with us. The shooting of the pencils 
of rays from all the different points of the compass is 
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quite irreconcileable with any theory of the nom. 
lights we ever read. The general effect ma 
described as that of a huge gauze tent, through whi¢ 
external lights shone, and constantly in motion 2 
an opening in the middle looking into the clear - 
like the central lanthorn in a dome roof. We m 
curious to know what is the result of scientific . 
servation in other quarters. There was no appreciable 
wind stirring.” 

Railway Problem.— Punch offers a large re: 
for the solution of the following difficult rail wa 
problem :—Given, a railway time-table—to fing mM 
period fixed for the starting of the trains, 

State of HenryVII.’s Chapel.—t do, indeed belies, 
that, unless some means are taken to stay the - 
ceedings of decay in the exterior stonework of the 
structure, in twenty years it will be a ruin, Castiny 
our eyes upwards from the basis of several of the 
buttresses on the side nearest St. Margaret's Chur) 
with a favourable light, it will be seen that the whole 
of the stonework in three large compartments is 
one mass of decay,—the surface of it at least, The 
features of many of the images are completely 
effaced, and the fretwork of the windows js in g 
crumbling a condition that it appears as though the 
mere pressing a hand over it would remove it entirely, 
I hope the attention of all who are interested in the 
preservation of this fine national monument, archi. 
tects, and particularly gentlemen versant in chymi- 
cal combinations, will be directed to the subject of 
this premature decay in stonework.— Correspondent 
of the Builder. 

Patronage of Art.—The Times sets out by attr 
buting the ill success of our metropolitan architecture 
to the republicanism of English taste, and to some. 
thing inherent in the “minds of the people.” We 
beg to opine, on the contrary, that the failure of 
English architecture has been owing chiefly to the 
people having never been consulted in the busines, 
and to that great popular interest and control which 
has built up such wonders in policy and empire and 
letters and institutions having never been consulted 
in, or allowed to meddle with, architectural struc 
ture, Artistic taste in this country has been, at least 
since the middle ages, a mere exotic, a privilege of 
the aristocracy, an appanage of a court commission, 
The people, even the middle classes, have had no 
more to do with it than the same classes in catholic 
and absolutist states have to do with the dogmas of 
the church or the form of the government. And there 
fore, Art, without a public or an audience, bas run 
into any by-path where the caprice of a few amateur 
directed it. We have no community of Art, no 
tradition of Art, no school of Art, and consequently 
no judges of Art, in England. And the fact is, that 
the Arts never flourished except in a republic, or in 
a monarchy in which republican institutions were 
strongly intermingled. Merchants and merchant 
races have been their greatest patrons. Feudal 
dynasties and aristocracies have always failed. And 
unless where the Arts touch mother earth, and recruit 
ideas, taste, energy, originality from the great body of 
an energetic and imaginative people, the arts are null, 
There can be no greater contrast than that offered 
between palaces and churches. For, after all, the 
popular spirit made its way in the church. And all 
the beauty and sublime of the Gothic were first re 
lized in ecclesiastical structures. Churches ate, how- 
ever, now no longer built or governed in a popular 
spirit; and their exteriors display the same want of 
originality and grandeur that marks the lordly man- 
sion. We shall never have an English architect til 
we have a large public which takes an interest fint, 
—and which then and thus acquires a taste in archi- 
tecture. There is plenty of cavil, oceans of crit 
cisms, columns of vituperation: but one plain, sen- 
sible, honest, tasteful suggestion never yet struck al 
English architect’s eye to correct or guide him— 
Daily News. 

ST 

To ConresroxvEeNts,—H. W. B.—Z.—M. T.—A Constant 
Reader—J. M—1.—Joseph—received. 

The Northern Lights. —On Tuesday the 22nd ult. the 
Aurora Borealis again appeared in the skies of the north; 
and we have letters from more than one correspondent I= 
that part of the kingdom describing it. Mr. Temple Che 
vallier, too, writes to us to say that the Auroral A\ 
described by him in our number of last week (p- 217] ws 
that of Tuesday the 22nd, not Sunday the 20th. This cor 
rection it is necessary to make, lest the error in the 
should prevent a comparison of that observation with 
made on the same night elsewhere, 
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James Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


HTS FAMILY ATLAS, 


ist of June was published, an entirely new 
including a copious Index of nearly 55,000 
resident =o Royal Geographical Goslety, in his 
mbers, May 24th, 1847, in s; 
“W ithin mehe last few weeks, Mr. B STS has 
NEW FEATURES, and 





PLAS containing some 
see valuable by a most copious INDEX, compris- 
In addition to the latitude and 
ere is An arrangement, by referring to 


enti new maps of India. 

ser i x In addition to then novel and clues 
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ad GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
, and FAMILY ENDOWMENT ASSOCIA- 
ected on the very lowest terms consistent with 
mt the premiums may remain unpaid during the whole 


eae uses forwarded free on application. 
SPENCER P. PLUMER, Secretary. 








UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 
INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
on. 


Col Sir Frederick Smith, K.H. R. E. Chairman. 
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Bankers, 
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J. Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 


ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 
pemons in every station of Life, —7 for every part of the World, 
upon particularly favourable term: 

Persons assured in this Office may change from one country to 
wother without forfeiting their Policies. 

A Bonus, amounting to 30 per cent. on the actual value of the 
oan, was apportioned to the Assured at the First Septennial 
Meeting, held in the year 1844. 


JOSEPH C. BRETTELL, Secretary. 
ROVIDENT LIFE 


5, ig uot. i ni Paneed: 1806, 
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pt Declared, * £529,000. 


Annual Income, £140,009, 
Cisims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,520,000. 
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7ORKSHIRE FIRE 
ANCE COMPANY. 


and LIFE 
Established at York 1824. 


bonus, in lieu ofa prospective and uncertain on 
he Premiums for Female lives have been “materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms. 
Prospectuses may be ~~ of the 
London Agents: 
Mr. Henry Wilson 30, a, Raval Exchange. 
Mr. Henry Dinsd ge , Soweeren, Covent at 
r Mr. W. L. NEW 
Actuary oe So. Y ork, 





designed by Bell, at Cone: 
Herbert, J. C. Horsley, D. 

J. Townsend, Sir K. Westmacott, &c., for Metals, Pot 
Wood, raat, &e., made by the BEST MANUFACTU RE 





THE NEW WINE or SUPPER TRAY, 


the Glasses. Design: ed by R. Redgra 

& Bettridge, for SUM MERLY s “NRE 
Sold by all Dealers :- 
Wigmore-street ; 
street ; and Phillips’, 358, Oxford-street. 


say 


INSUR- 


Low rates are charged by this Company, = giving an immediate 


UMMERLY’S ART-MANUFACTURES, 
R.A., Creswick, Dyce, R.A., 
Mulready, R. ay e, H. 

, Glass, 
3. sold 
by A LL DEALERS.—Picture Catalogues (new edition) are sent on 
receipt of two postage stamps from Cundall’s, 12, Old Boud-street. 


Papier Maché, wiih prevents the nore oy disturbing 
vo 
{AN U iy ci URES.— 
—Barron’s, 436, West Strand ; Benham’s, 19, 
Deans’, London- bridge ; Mechi’s, 4, Leadenha!l- 





Almost ready, the Second List. 


A.R.A., Townsend, &e. 
| APoT, in Metals.” 


*Lord’s Prayer’ and 
isu KNIFE —] pa. 


STATUETTES. 


Grass Cake Decanters and W1INE GLASSES. 














Breap Pasves: and Kyire, in | Sact-ce 

Wood. Wine-r 
CHAMPAGNE GLAss. Dessert Knives and Foxks, 
Suavine Por = Brvsn. Parex CUTTER. 





Decanter Stoprers. 


Sold by J. Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street ; 
ealers. 


] ROCKEDON'’S 





Lead Company, is now ready to 8 
with this IMPORTANT ARTICLE in a state of perfect purity, 
free from grit, and condensed by his patent process to all 
of hardness.—29, Devonshire-street, Queen’s-square. 





stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard = in hotels, 
continuing to ag the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
warn the publi 
Patent Process offers no security for their quALiTY whatever. 
goods made and sold by 
crown, and such only they warraut. 

22, Regent-street, 

45, Moorgate-street, London. 
Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


war TCHES and CLOCKS.—A PAMPHLET, 





of each, with a list of prices, w 
applied for by a post-paid Tetter. —T. COX SAV 
smiths, Watchmakers, &c., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from’ Grace- 
chure h-street), London. 





“ and Clock Maker to the {a H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
H.1.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs. ; youths’ silver watches. 4 gs. ; substantial and 
scourately -going silver lever watches, jewelled in four hole *s, 6 ga.— 


change (Clock Tower Area). 


TJ] WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority), 


e the “Queen’s Own,” with the new large eyes, are easily 








and finish ; the labels are correct likenesses of the Gaeen and 
Prince Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. Sent free by post by 
any respectable dealer, on rocuipt of thirteen stamps for every 1s. 
value—H. WALKER’S NEEDLES for the Million are about 
half the price of the “ Queen’s Own.”—H. W. manufactures im- 


Gresham-stree 





rest, Londo 





JYERSHOU SE’S PATENT SELF- ACTING 
AIR-TIGHT DIAPHRAGM and VALVE INKSTANDS 
the pen, and prevent the possibility of taking too much ink ata 


dip. The dipping cup, except at the moment when the pen is in- 
troduced, is cone perfectly air-tight, which prevents the ink from 
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om may isp obtained upon applica: 











g thick; and however deeply the pen be 
immersed it bBees be overcharged. These advantages are obtained 
by a mechanism so simple, yet so effectual, that the most careless 
cannot disarrange it ; and no attention is required further than to 
occasionally refill it with ink, as in ordinary stands. 


PERSHOUSE’s PATENT POSTAGE STAMP 


AFFIXEK.—Wetting the postage stamp or letter with the tongue 
is entirely obviated by using the Affixer, which is simple in con- 
———, pens in appearance, small in size, and re in ope- 


ration. pe pasteee stamp is readily dam easy 
onicn ott he fixer firmly and rapidly —< ed to to the \4A-y 
Sold Stationers, &c. thro om ; and whole- 





hout the k: 
sale by tive Patentec, 108, Buifolkcatrect, 


3|M 


. | loose, 1s. 





UMMERLY’S ART-MANUFACTURES, | 
designed by Absolon, J. Bell, J. C. Horsley, R. Redgrave, 


* Belief, 


Satav Bow , Fork, and Spoon, 
and all respectable 


PURE CUMBERLAND 
LEAD for DRAWING RENCILS.—The Patentee having 
bought the entire Stock of Crude Black Lead from the Cumberland 

UPPLY Pencil Manufacturers 


egrees 


JATENT ELECTRO PLATE. ~— Exkineton 


& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 


c¢ that the fact of Goods being Plated by thet 
them bear the marks of E. & Co. belowa 


explaining Ge wetious, constructions and the advantages 
forwarded, gratis, 4 post, if 
ORY & Co., Gold- 


E D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Ww atch 
y 


year, most semen 1 requests from the public an 
ti 


NT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Ex- 


threaded, even by the blind, and have improved points, temper 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100, 


stamped with any initial; 
48. per ream ; Large note, ie. 
— 6d. and 9d. per 100 ; 


Letter-paper, 5 quires for 14., or 
per quire, 2a. 3d. perream ; Best En- 
lack-bordered, 18. per 100; Copy-books. 
i. per Sonn Sealing-wax, 3s. per Yb.; Prayer- Books a 
Bibles, = to 31. 3s. 5 Chaves Services, 3a. 6d. to 2 2a. ; A. ritin, 
cases, 1a. to 104 .; Card-plate engraved, 2s. éd. ; ; ae 
vrinted, 28. 6d.—LOCK W OUD, Manufacturing Stationer, 7: 75, New 
ond-street. N.B. 75, near Oxford-street. 


JRESERVATION of the EYE from Injury, 
Pain, or Fatigue by N ag} Li Chitomatic Majesty has granted 
Royal Letters Patent for the A LASS, for Gas, 
Oil, a or Candle Lamps, in Chimneys, & lobes, or Shades 
of every Its use is claimed to preserve the Eye from injury, 
ain, or fatigue by night lights, and for all persons who suffer 
rom defective vision ; proof of its high claim for universal adop- 
tion is shown by certificates from scientific gentlemen, and which 
can be obtained, by post or otherwise, from J. Hallaran, at the 
Patent. Achromatic Glass Depot, 106, New Bond-street. 
W “INDOW BLINDS —Tytor & Pace, 
Window Blind Manufacturers, 313, Oxford-street, adjoin- 
ing Hanover-square, and 3, Queen-street, Cheapside, London, 
submit the following prices of Window Blinds, which they can 
recommend as being made in the best manner. 











Per ay t foot. 


d, 
Verte TR ac cn cocncenecovccecsesecccccsece % 8 
Best Holland Blinds, on Rollers ....... 06 
Ditto on Spring Rollers.. 08 






to 
Gauze Wire Blinds, i in Mahogany F rames ° 
Perforated Zinc Blinds, in ditto ........... 
Outside Blinds of Striped cloth, in Cas 
Transparent Blinds in great variety. ~Tilustrated we 
Price Lists forwarded, on application, post-free. 


ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 

| Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 

| the divisions of che teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin 
An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 

of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Penee 

} trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 

bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 








| | improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 


| act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
| Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp« 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, od soouring the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, 

Only at MET UFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 n, Oxford. 
street, one a on Holles-street, 

| Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 

some houses. 


SPRING of delicious WATER, possessing 

medical virtues, at Stogumber, in Somersetshire, similar to 
that at the cataract at L ge yy in Van Diemen’s Land, is now 
being used in brewing pure PALE ALE (from malt and hops 
only), first introduced at Exeter in cases of indigestion, constipa- 
tion, and consumption, through the advice of the faculty, and now 
drank by the clergy, Wer most families throughout Devon- 
shire, from Mr. WILLIAM NECK, Paris-street, Exeter, sole agent 
for Devonshire. Kilderkins may he had for 2i8. cash each. Until 
agents are appointed, Bath, Bristol, and other towns in Somerset- 
shire are supplied direct ‘from the Stogumber ce near 
Taunton, at the same price. Mr. Philip Mines, of 76, ret- 
street, Regent-street, sole agent for London, will deliver kilderkins 
to families at 238. cash each, Kilderkins forwarded trom Taunton 
station to all parts of the kingdom for 288. (pre-paid) each, which 
includes the cask. N.B. Persons are earnestly and most Tespect- 
fully invited to taste the water and inspect Dr. Ryan's and Mr, 
Herapath’s analysis of it, at the different agents, from whom a 
daily supply may be had fresh from the spring by sufferers from 
age or otherwise. Reference may be made to any respectable in- 


habitant at Exeter. 
1 OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.—The unpre- 
cedented success of this invention for restoring, improving, 
and beautifying the Human Hair, is too well known and ap pre- 
ciated to need comment. The very fact of its having stood the test 
of nearly half a century of probation, and obtained the especial 
patronage of Her Majesty the Queen, H.K.H. Prince Albert, the 
whole of the Royal Family of Great Britain, and of every Court of 
the civilized world, and the high esteem in which it is universally 
held, together with numerous testimonials constantly received of 
its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits. 


Price 3s. 6d. or 78.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 
10s. ‘3 s} double _— size, 218. . 

CA ON.—On the Wrapper o’ ROWLAND’S 
each Bottle of the genuine Arti le CARO 
are these words, in two lines s MACASSAR OIL, 


Sold by A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 


and by all Chemists and P’ erfumers. 
BEAUTIFUL. 























YULTIVATION OF THE 


/ It has been the fashion with prades and pedants, time im- 
memorial, to run down the advants Ages © f external appearance— 
thus the phrases “ outside show” and “skin-deep beauty,” had ob- 
tained a sort of currency which gave them, and others of similar 
import, an appearance of grave authority. The present age is bold 
enough to question this dictum, and even to go so far as to extol 
the study of externals as 2 duty to society, which should have pre- 
sented to it agreeable objects, and now contends that the cultiva- 
tion of the beantijul holds a place second in importance only to the 
promotion of the good, This it is which holds out encouragement 
to those who labour to put the public in possession of means to this 
end. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLU MBIA, as the most effective 
preservative or renovator of that most beautiful ornament, the 





proved Crochets. Fish-hooks, Hooks and Eyes, Steel Pens, &c.— 


| from any nervous affection whatever. 


| (so often the precursor of insanity), and secures refreshing slee 
are opened by the introduction, and closed by the withdrawal, of ; P 7 Bong ae ° 


Human Hair, takes first rank, and as long as its valuable properties 
continue to be known and appreciated, must take the precedence 
of every yeetastion intended for exterior improvement in this di- 
rection. éd.. 68., and 118, per bottle. No other price is genuine, 
- Oldriage’ ‘3 Balin, 1, Wellington-street, the second house from the 
Stranc¢ 


TERVES.—Dr.GRANDISON’S DISCOVERY 
for STRE NGTHE NING the NERVES. — A trial of this 


efficacious medicine is earnestly recommended to those who suffer 
It allays nervous irritation 











without containing a particle of any opiate. It purities the blood 
and eavigeraten the sy stem.— - Grandison' s Pills are sold in boxes 
clay & Son; Edwards & Co.; 








r & Co. 3 and all © nemdaie. 


AG GEN TL EMAN, SIXTY YEARS OF AGE, 
RED OF A DREADFUL BAD LEG, by HOLLO- 

WwW AY'S INT MENT and PILLS.—Mr. Nicholas Page, residing 
at Newsham, had been suffering for three years with wounds on 
his leg of a most awful nature, to cure which he tried a great 
variety of specifics, and consulted nearly every surgeon within 
twenty miles of his house ; yet all failed to give relief. Asa last 
resource, he used Holloway’s famous Ointment and Pills, which 
Seales | his leg in a few weeks. In gratitude for the wonderful cure 
ff at his advanced age, he thus gives every publicity to the 
ieee that others may derive similar benetit.—S8oi . by 

: and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 944, B 
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New BURLINGTON-STREET, March 4, 1849, 1848, 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


In 2 vols. S8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrati 


A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS, 


From the Foundation of their Society by Pope Paul IIT. to its Suppression b Po ck was XI 
Their Missions throughout the World, their Educational’s vatemn ‘and Lite wad “ i 
With the Epilogue of THEIR REVIVAL and PRESENT ST ATE. 
By ANDREW STEINMETZ, Author of * The Jesuit in the Family, * The Novitiate.’ 











In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF 


ENGLISH SOCIETY, POLITICS AND 
LITERATURE. 


Comprised in a SERIES of LETTERS to the COUNTESS of OSSORY. 
By ae WALPOLE, EARL OF — 


first printed from the original 
Edited by the NRIGHT LON. ROBERT VERNON “SMITH, MP, 


THE RIVAL "BEAUTIES, 


AN 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of * Confessions oft a Prett W oman,’ * The Court and Reign of 
Louis XIV.” * The City of the Sultan: r 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CAPTAIN SPIKE; 


OR, — ISLETS OF THE GULF. 
FENIMORE COOP 


In 3 vols. demy Svo. with numerous Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. B ER. 
Author of * The Pilot, * Ine ‘Prairie, ‘The Pathfinder, ‘ Mark’s Reef,’ &e. &e, 


THE 
HISTORY OF tA ol OF ORLEANS. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Pope Pius IX., the Emperor Leopold, and Manzoni, 


NEW WORK ON ITALY. 


By JAMES WHITESIDE, A.M. M.R.S.A., one of Her Majesty's Counsel, 


In 2 vols, 8yo, with 300 Illustrations, under the Superintendence of &. W. Farrwott, F.S.A, 


ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF 
HANOVER ; 


Illustrated by the Caricatures, Satires, and Burlesques of the Day. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. F.S.A. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 


TWELVE YEARS’ WANDERINGS IN THE 
BRITISH COLONIES. 


By J. C. BYRNE, 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


In small 5vo. price 73. 6d., with Portrait of Lamartine. 


THREE DAYS OF FEBRUARY, 1848. 


By PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 
An Eye-witness of the whele Revolution. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


LECTURES ON NASOLOGY. 


BEING HINTS TOWARDS A SCIENTIFIC CLASSIFICATION OF NOSES, 
By EDEN WARWICK. 








NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
ROLLO AND HIS RACE 


wees FOOTSTEPS OF THE. NORM ins. 
ACTON WARBURTON, Esy. 
sein post Sve, with iccnenalens 
THE PARSON, PEN, AND PENCIL. 
By the Rev. GEORGE MUSGRAVE, 
3 vols. post Syo. with numerous Woodcuts, 
FIVE YEARS IN CHINA, 
Including an Account of LABUAN and BORNEO. 
By Lieutenant #. bk, FORBES, Commauder of H.M.S, Bonrrta, 
1 vol. Svo. wil ha hi ghly-finis Shed Portrait of the Emp ress of 
China, und numerous Woodcuts, 
RAMBLES IN THE ROMANTIC REGIONS 
OF THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 1 vol. post 8vo, 
MR. WARENNE, THE MEDICAL 
PRACTITIONER, 
e Author of * Margaret Capel,’ &c. &c. 
THE BUSHMAN ; 
Or, LIFE IN_A NEW COLONY, 
By E. W. LANDOR. 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates. 
BRL AN O’LINN 


cK Is EV ERYTHING, 
By W. H. M AXW LL Author of the * Stories of Waterloo,’ &e, 


By th 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE 





| RAMBLES IN SWEDEN 


STANDARD 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION IN 
FRANCE ; 
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